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‘Comment 


Let Us Give Thanks 

Mr. Tarr promptly started the wheels amoving 
with this simple statement: 

Every business man who is obeying the law may go 
ahead with all the energy in his possession; every 
enterprise which is within the statutes may proceed 
without fear of interference from the administration, 
when acting legally; but all interests within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal government may expect a 
rigid enforcement’ of the laws against dishonest 
methods. 

That is all any decent citizen wants or has ever 
wanted. “Rigid enforcement of the laws against 
dishonest methods,” is right and necessary if the 
Republic is to stand, but it is equally essential 
that such enforcement should be strictly limited 
to laws bearing upon interests “within the juris- 
diction of the Federal government.” There speaks 
the trained mind, the careful judgment, the un- 
excitable temperament of the great lawyer pledged 
to uphold the Constitution of the United States, 
and the courts. No more attempts to subvert fun- 
damental law! No more vicious attacks upon hon- 
est judges! No more eager grasping of autocratic 
authority! No more arrogance! No more inso- 
lence! No more haranguing! Just plain enforce- 
ment of the laws by a sure and steady hand! When 
asked regarding the report that he was going hunt- 
ing with the President, Mr. Tarr replied: “It is 
not so. Roosrvert and I are good friends, but his 
strenuous methods of relaxation are not adapted to 
one of my architecture.” <A significant remark, 
wholly justifying the President in asking all the 
people to meet devoutly on Thursday, November 
26, and “Thank the Almighty for the many and 
great blessings they have received”; many and 
great, indeed, and one in very particular. Amen! 
Amen! 


Lest We Forget 

While reading accounts of factories reopening, 
confidence returning, values increasing, .foreigners 
investing, and prosperity generally renewing the 
grip it lost in the midst of plenty, how true seem 
ihe words of the poet: 
Of all glad words of tongue or_pen, 
The gladdest are these: “ What might have been!” 


But wasn’t. 


The President’s Future Activities 

There is no sign of abatement of the passionate 
interest manifested by all the world in President 
Roosevett’s plans for an arduous future; nor do 
we perceive the germ of a disposition in the vi- 
cinity of the White Tlouse to put a stop to the 
fascinating speculation. Tf Dame Rumor ‘appears 
with the report that the President may solve the 
New York political situation by accepting the 
Senatorship himself, Mr. Lorn darkly intimates 
that the suggestion may yet be regarded favor- 
ably. If a Syracuse editor initiates by telegraph 
a great popular movement to compel Harvard to 
accept Mr. Roostveitt as its chief, unwonted re- 
serve is sternly maintained. Tf an enthusiast pro- 
poses the Mayoralty of New York, even unofticial 
denial, subject to change at a moment’s notice, is 
missing. If a round of calls upon foreign poten- 
tates is hinted at, crowned heads are left to buzz 
with keen anticipation. If lectures at Oxford and 
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the Sorbonne are predicted, the fate of those ven- 
erable institutions continues to tremble in the bal- 
ance. A year or two ago the President remarked 
that Mr. Tarr had been so congenial as a member 
of his cabinet that nothing could give him greater 
pleasure than to serve under Mr. Tart, if per- 
chance Mr. Tart should be elected. We haven’t 
heard much about that lately, but the possibility 
should not be dismissed too hastily from mind. 
Meanwhile, fresh suggestions doubtless will spring 
to the surface from time to time in sufficient 
number to relieve the severe. tension which would 


be caused by a suspicion that Mr. Roosrtvett might 


follow the example of his less animated predeces- 
sors, and seek, at least for a few days, the repose 
of dignified retirement. 


Africa Getting Ready 

All we really know for sure is that the making of 
great preparations for the discovery of Africa con- 
tinues with unabated vigor. Daily, almost hourly, 
a new gun is: purchased, a new belt tried on, a new 
guide selected, a new naturalist appointed, a new 
ship honored, a new band engaged. March 13 is the 
day fixed tentatively for the departure of the ex- 
pedition from these shores, and high noon sharp, 
under a cloudless sky chartered especially for the 
occasion, is the hour. 


Special war correspondents, who have been hur- 


ried to the spot, or spots, report by wireless that the 
Dark Continent is stirred already from centre to cir- 
cumference. New railways are being constructed, 
canals deepened, and auditoriums erected at all 
junction points. White men are burnishing their 


_ accoutrements and colored men their ebonylike sur- 


faces; wild men are harrowing their whiskers, and 
handmen are rapidly gathering into corrals a mul- 
titude of living evidences of African prejudice 
against race suicide. The wart-hog vies with the 
field mouse in preparing for microscopic inspection. 
The United Orders of Pygmies, pledged to a three- 


hour day of toil, are puffing out their chests and 


urranging to elect an honorary member. Deep in 
the fever-laden swamps of Uganda, hitherto un- 
penetrated, and even now impenetrable by common 
men, stands in solitary grandeur the last noble rem- 
nant of a fast-disappearing race, eagerly awaiting 
the memorable day when he shall hear the crack- 
ling of twigs, behold the gleam of a smile through 
the bushes, and step forward to receive the simple, 
manly greeting, “ Mr. Cannibal, I presume!” 

There is no skedaddling.: The hyena is culti- 
vating a new and hearty laugh, the jackal a fresh 
gibber, the chimpanzee a striped tail, and the go- 
rilla has all modern languages beaten to a frazzle. 
Even the timorous calotis, the faun-eyed strepsic- 
eros, the gentle bongo, the patient gombsback and 
the meek and humble aardovaak, to say nothing of 
the lashing tiger, the white-tailed hartebeeste, the 
ferocious rhinoceros, and the galloping lallapa- 
loosa, are baring their breasts to receive, in the in- 
terest of science, the bullets soon to be fired with 
deadly accuracy from the iron-clad train “to pre- 
serve and not to kill.” 

It is a gay and animated. spectacle from Cairo 
to Cape Town. All Africa resounds with the bustle 
preparatory to the expectant hush which soon will 
drop, as a pall, over the entire continent, only to 
be broken in due and proper season by the click 
of the merry typewriter. 


Welcome to Journalism 

Meanwhile, busy brain and hands will not be 
idle. “On and after the 5th of March,” the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Aspottr announces, “ THEroporRE Roosr- 
VELT will be associated with the Outlook’s editorial 
staff as special Contributing Editor.” Mr. Tart 
will be inaugurated by Mr. Roosevett at noon on 
March 4. The ceremony will have been concluded 
at 3 p.M. The period of time intervening be- 
tween that hour and seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing will be dedicated by the ex-President to needed 
rest and recuperation. From 7 a.m. of March 5 to 
high noon of March 13 the Outlook, Dr. Asrnorr 
informs us, “will have the benefit of his fore- 
sight.” Tis hindsight presumably will be depicted 
later. Anyhow, we, too, in the Doctor’s language, 
“count ourselves very happy” upon learning that 
Mr. Rooskveut is going to “foreshadow his larger 
editorial activities,” at thirty thousand per annum, 
without loss of time, and we see no point in the 
carping of those who detect a sense of foreboding 
in the Doctor’s cautious remark to the effect that 
“the editorial conduct of the Outlook will remain 
unchanged.” cs 

It takes all kinds of talent to round out a re- 
ligio-publie journal. Before converting a sinner 
you must catch him—and this, we suspect, will be 
the sort of “expert co-operation ” which Brothers 


Axssott and Masir expect to get from Future Broth- 
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er Roosevett. His will be the qilitant spirit of the 
outfit, the force that will seare the unrepentant 
one to 4he anxious bench so that he may be turned 
over, penitent, to the more gentle administrations 
of the good Doctor and his assistants. Meanwhile, 
upon Brother Manir, patient and wise, will fall the 
burden of discussing dry and unenlivening topics, 
because, as Mr. Roosrventr recently remarked: 
* New issues are coming up. I see them. People 
are going to discuss economic questions more and 
more—the tariff, currency, the banks. They are 
hard questions, and I am not deeply interested in 
them; my problems are moral problems.” Never 
mind. Brother Marin can add and subtract and 
appreciates the disadvantage to a periodical of un- 
dermining general prosperity. 

It is a good arrangement all around. What with 
Brother Bryan returning to his old job and Brother 
La Fou.ette starting up a new weekly and Future 
Brother Roosrvett foreseeing things in “ expert co- 
operaticn ” with Brother Anport, we shall have 
preachments to burn. A hearty welcome, say we, 
to journalism, and Godspeed to Africa! 


Hurrah for Bryan! 

Brother Bryan “reserves for the next issue of 
the Commoner” his comments upon the recent 
election; but he prints a cartoon, labelled “ Let 
the Good Fight Go On,” depicting some battle- 
scarred veterans led by a gallant young soldier 
who wears a mustache. What do you think of 
that ? 


A Case of Mistaken Identity 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of the following 
engraved advertisement: 


The Outlook Company 
has the honor to announce that 
Theodore Roosevelt 
President of the United States 
will on March 5th, 1909, become a Member of the 
Editorial Staff of The Outlook 
which will thereafter be the 
exclusive channel for his writings on Political, 
Soctal and Industrial Topics 
November 7th, 1908 
New York City 


And we beg to remark that.the statement con- 
tained therein should be characterized by a short 
and ugly word. On March 5, 1909, WituiaM 
Howarp Tart will be President of the United 
States—a man who under no circumstances would 
sell to a periodical for cash the “exclusive” use 
of even an ex-President’s utterances upon public 
topics. 


The Last Straw 

GEORGE HARVEY is one of the Vermont Democrats 
who can’t be depended upon in emergencies. The most 
hopeless thing about him is that he is never ashamed 
of anything he does and says.—Charleston News and 
Courier, 

This from a man—an Elder, at that—who sup- 
ported the Disappearless Leader with all the dash 


and fire of an angleworm. 





it Was Personal 

Mr. Bryan says: 

If I could regard the defeat as purely a personal 
one, I would consider it a blessing rather than a mis- 
fortune, for I am relieved of the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of an office that is attractive only in propor- 
tion as it gives an opportunity to render a larger 
public service. 

But I shall serve as willingly in a private capacity 
as in a public one. God does not require great things 
of us. He only requires that we improve the oppor- 
tunities that are presented, and I shall be glad to 
improve the opportunities for service presented by 
private life. 

That is spoken like a Christian philosopher, and 
the last clause of it could not be bettered. We 
guess, though, that there is no reason why Brother 
Bryan should not accept his beating as a blessing 
without mitigations. Most of the papers, and al- 
most all the voters hereabouts, seem to feel that it 
was as conclusively a personal defeat as the result 
of any Presidential election well could be. The 
American people like him and have abundant use 
jor him as a man, a moralist, and a speaker. If 
they have not demonstrated that they do not like 
him as a candidate for President, it is because their 
powers of expression are inadequate to the job. 


They have done their level best, and if he does | 


not understand, the trouble is in him. 


Cured 

Unless Colonel Harvey and Colonel WATTERSON get 
together, Democracy will remain where Moses was 
when the dynamo stopped.—Newark Star. 

We anticipate no further trouble with Marse 
Henry. His cure should be complete. 
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Cost Too Much 

This comes from Seattle: 

S1r,—Please answer in your next number this ques- 
tion. To wit: Why should Honorable United States 
government allow construction of fire-proof buildings, 


shen it keeps many good firemen out of work? 
si . Yours truly, W. J. B. 


The initials signed by our correspondent imply 
that he already knows the answer to his query, 
to wit, that the government declines to provide for 
constant employment for the firemen for the same 
reason that the voters lately declined to employ 
Mr. Bryan and the Democrats to run the govern- 
ment. It looked too expensive. It is cheaper to 
have the firemen eat the bread of idleness and 
provide it for them, than to provide means for 
them to earn a laborious living working at their 
trade. 


Slow Returns 

We continue to await with eager interest full re- 
turns of the vote of the Independence League. 
Thus far “ Great’ Gains in Vermont” is the only 
head-line we have found in the Hearst papers bear- 
ing upon the fate of Honest Tom. 


Mr. Bryan a College President ? 

Mr. Bryan to succeed Chancellor ANDREWS as 
head of the University of Nebraska? That is an 
interesting suggestion. But, after all, Mr. Bryan 
is absolutely an amateur in education, where an 
important State university needs a professional. 
And it needs a skilled administrator who is a 
good judge of men, and it is questioned if Mr. 
Bryan is either, His renown and his personal 
attractiveness would have a value to a university, 
put for his own sake it would be profitable for 
him to go where he could learn as well as teach, 
and there is no place where he would be so likely 
to imbibe profitable instruction as in the Senate. 


High Time 
Exit Gompers! Enter MircHe.u! 


Holland and Venezuela 

A while ago, before the cacophonies of our great 
quadrennial Donnybrook had begun coming so 
thick and fast that they monopolized the editorial 
attention, there was, from time to time, some re- 
port of a teapot tempest brewing in the Caribbean. 
Tt was to break on November 1, Queen WILHEL- 
muna having intimated to the illustrious, excellent, 
and ete., ete. Crertano that if he hadn’t revoked 
his transshipment order by then’ she wouldn’t keep 
her temper any longer. Now what has occurred? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. November 1, 1908, 
will be known to posterity as the anniversary of 
our peerless President’s confession to a friend, 
“ We have them beaten to a frazzle,” and not as the 
spanking-day of the Venezuelan Dictator. Al- 
though Castro has positively refused to revoke his 
order, he has signified his willingness to negotiate 
with a confidential agent sent out from Holland; 
the Duich war-ships have made seventy-five per 
cent. of hits at target practice; Castro has ordered 
the mobilization of 50,000 troops to fight the Dutch 
navy; traces of poison have been found in Castro’s 
food—and there you have the recent developments 
in the Dutch-Venezuelan spat. 


Would Make a Grand Ambassador 

Perhaps if Mr. Tarr has not yet engaged any 
one to succeed Mr. Rep at the court of St. James’s, 
it will assist him in his duties to suggest how very 


greatly President Exior would embellish that am- - 


bassadorial chair. He has dimensions proper to 
fill the whole of it, and some extraordinary quali- 
fications, as in another page set forth. 


The Liquor Problem in Worcester — 

The next great election will be held next month 
in Worcester to determine whether that city shall 
go wet or dry for the coming year. Worcester has 
140,000 population. It voted “dry ” last December 
by a majority of about 1000 in a vote of 22,000, and 
has had local prehibition since the first of last May. 
Before thet it had 128 saloons and enough other 
jicensed Jiquor-sellers, including 44 druggists, 
to bring the total number up to 189. Between 
them all they paid $220,000 a year into the city 
treasury. Among results observed in the course of 
six months, the town is more orderly; arrests for 
drunkenness, disorderly conduct, and minor as- 
saults have fallen off about two-thirds; the sale of 
soft drinks has had a large increase, and wet towns 
an hour distant have had many more visitors from 
Worcester than they used to. Savings-bank depos- 
its seem to have fallen off a trifle, as compared with 


the preceding year, but the times have been pretty. 
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hard, and the wonder is that they have not fallen 
off more. If Worcester likes the dry state after a 
thorough trial, it will be considerably significant. 
It is in the larger cities. that prohibition has done 
worst. State prohibition laws that compel large 
towns to go dry contrary to local judgment, are 
justly reprobated, but where a city goes dry by the 
will of a majority of its own voters, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. With so much local support the 
experiment has a better chance to succeed, and if 
it is finally held to be a failure, the cure of the 
situation rests with the folks who have had it under 
observation and know its weak points. 


Couldn’t Stop in Time 

Cuarutes W. Morse seems to have been a victim 
of the Ameri¢an vice—too much success. With 
some marvellous materials in him, he has gone to 
smash like a high-power, overspeeding motor- 
ear that hits a tree. He had a fair trial, and his 
conviction is universally applauded because it was 
just and necessary. As for the man himself, it is 
not in human nature not to lament that such in- 
superable grit should be misdirected to such an 
outcome. 


A Self-depreciative Reformer 

Dr. Parkuurst has been getting into the papers 
again. “Governor Huaurs,” he sermonizes, “is 
doing more to lift New York State out of the slough 
of political despond and governmental perdition 
than all the pulpits and churches of the State from 
Troy to Chautauqua have been doing in a decade.” 
Apparently a confessio sui, this. However, with 
merely old-time Christian charity, we excuse the 
Reverend man’s ineffectiveness—though “the spirit 
indeed is willing,” alas! “the flesh is weak.” But 
with what fanatic severity must Dr. ParkHurst 
condemn himself! As he said the other day that 
the very existence of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime was “a standing impeachment of the city 
government from the Mayor down,” so must he 
be thinking to-day that the very existence of the 
Governor (in the réle of Exisau or St. Pau) is a 
standing impeachment of the Christian ministry 
in this State from himself—well, whichever way 
you will. Which is nonsense, of course, because the 
Christian ministry can no more be expected to 
chasten Mr. Conners or any one of our celebrated 
local statesmen than the Mayor and the Police 
Commissioner can be expected to keep the lid on 
the alcohol barrel with absolute precision. 


A Senator on Senatoriai Timber 

State Senator Epcar T. Brackett said the other 
day that the successor of THomas C. Piatt in the 
United States Senate “should be of large measure.” 
Subsequently he added: “There are scores of men 
in the State, high-minded and able, any one of 
whom, given the place, will make a great Senator. 
Just honest intention, fair capacity and industry 
and courage—these are about all that are needed.” 
“ About all ”—that’s about it. Which Senate was 
Mr. Brackett thinking of? We don’t want to be 
discouraging, but we have our doubts about the 
adequacy of work and “ fair capacity.” ‘And, by 
the way, what is the Senator’s idea of a man of 
large measure, anyway ? 


Germany and France 

The diplomatic deadlock which at this writing 
exists between Germany and France appears to 
have developed somewhat in this wise: Certain 


. deserters from the French Foreign Legion, among 


them two Germans, while attempting to escape 
from Morocco under German consular protection, 
were repossessed by a party of French soldiers, and 
the German consular agent (or his servant-—ac- 
counts differ) more or less roughly handled in the 
scuffle. This was on September 25. Of course 
diplomatie exchanges followed, and on October 14 
Germany proposed arbitration of the case. Ap- 
parently the danger was over; then suddenly, on 
the 4th of this month, only a few days after the 
commission of Emperor WILLIAM’s so-called “ cal- 
culated indiscretion,” it became known in Paris 
that Germany had up and asked France for “a 
short expression of regret” for the action of her 
military. As for France, having expressed her 
willingness to arbitrate, she has practically re- 
fused to make any further concessions whatever, 
holding that at least prima facie she is as much 
sinned against as her neighbor. And there the 
matter stands at this writing. Various explana- 
tions of Germany’s conduct have been offered by 
the wiseacres. One is that Emperor WILLIAM is 
trying to involve Germany in temporary. interna- 
tional difficulties in order that the Reichstag may 
be scared into voting more money for the navy; 
enother is that he really desires war, to the end 
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that Germany’s one-time Continental supremacy 
may be re-established; and yet another (and by far 
the more generally accepted) is that he is making 
an attempt to divert the minds of his subjects 
from lugubrious consideration of what they judge 
to be his own recent act of folly. 


The Kaiser’s Indiscretion 

Why there has been so much Teutonie wailing 
over the London Telegraph’s publication, Amer 
icans, who have so long since become inured to the 
volubility of exaltation and unsystematic bureau 
administration, may have difficulty in understand- 
ing. However, the wailing’s a fact. And that 
rulers will do queer things in order to remain in 
the good graces of their subjects, we hereabout know 
very well. Unfortunately for the Emperor and his 
people, because of France’s uncompromising atti- 
tude, their alternative is war or eating their own 
demand. Doubtless by the time the WEEKLY goes 
to press they will have taken the humble pie, but 
you never can tell. 


The Driving Power of Moral Purpose 

A lawyer said in Wall Street: “There are a 
hundred lawyers down here as able as HuGues, and 
as competent as he to make a great figure in a 
Presidential campaign. The reason why Hucues 
has loomed up so big is that there are so few men 
of first-rate capacity and severe training in pol- 
ities.” Allowing for some looseness of computa- 
tion, that is true. We shouldn’t wonder if there 
was more trained ability engaged in remunerative 
work at the lower end of Manhattan Island than 
in all the legislatures, State and national, in the 
country. There is a tremendous school for brains 
down there, under severe pressure and a grilling 
discipline of competition, and a lot of proficient 
scholars attend it. That there are plenty of law- 
yers in New York—a hundred, maybe—who are 
as able as Governor Hucues is altogether likely. 
But there is more to Mr. Hucues than his ability 
as a lawyer. He is a fairly pious man with consid- 
erable earnestness of moral purpose. Earnest- 
ness of moral purpose is enormously valuable in 
large politics, but in the Wall Street district it is 
considerably searcer than brains. It takes that 
sort of earnestness to tackle jobs that don’t pay, 
and put them through. What wise lawyer, for ex- 
ample, would have meddled with the Prrcy-Gray 
law? Hugues, as a Wall Street lawyer, must have 
known better. It was a difficult and dangerous job, 
and doubtful in its remunerations even on the polit- 
ical side. How much good it would do to upset it 
was doubtful, and is still. There was almost every 
inducement for a judicious man to let it alone. 
Yet Mr. Huaues, a fairly cool-headed person, took 
off his coat and pitched that law out, and stopped 
race-track betting; and that he gained enormous 
prestige by it can hardly now be questioned. One 
of the political spectacles that impress the mind 
is the right of trained lawyers of first-rate ability 
taking service—the public service—under men of 
earnest moral purpose, and attending to the details 
of their work for them. It looks as though, being 
themselves somewhat lacking in moral fervor, their 
hearts went out to it in other men so much that 
they were willing to supplement the deficiencies of 
such men by their own trained energies and knowl- 
edge and practised skill. There are great fellows 
in the Wall Street district. Neither their ability, 
their wisdom, their patience, nor their patriotism 
is half appreciated in the country at large. It may 
be true that they are too much given over to money- 
getting, but they earn their money by services of 
great value to the industries of the country, and 


if they don’t see any better use for their lives than 


that, they are certainly excusable. When a sure- 
enough chance to be more directly useful offers, 
they are apt to grab at it, not heeding at all the pe- 
cuniary sacrifice it may involve. 


Now, Train the Autos 

The rule in this city which forbids automobiles 
to smoke seems to be honored largely in the breach 
especially by the red taxicabs. Central Park and 
Fifth Avenue last Sunday were full of polluted air 
and polluting autos. The rule is a sound and nec- 
essary one, and ought to be enforced here, not only 
for the sake of this town, but of every considerable 
city in the land. To raise the standard of expec- 
tation in matters concerning automobiles is one of 
the public duties to which we may properly turn 
some of the thought and energy released by the late 
election from concentration on national polities. 
The autos need not, and should not, smoke, nor 
commit excesses of speed, nor misbehave in any oth- 
er dangerous or obnoxious fashion. Being still in 
their infancy as popular vehicles, they have much 
to learn and need attentive training. 


































































































On the Flight of Birds in Autumn 


AutuMN shuns the South, where there are but 
three seasons. The year has a long spring, beginning 
the last 6f February, and growing daily warmer, 
richer, more opulent, until sometime late in June 
the fierce, intolerable glare of summer drops down 
upon the earth, slowly baking it hard and brown. Not 
that there are not scattered beauties even in such 
seasons: witness the unsurpassed and almost terrible 
beauty of the nights, with the high-arched black cone 
of the heavens wonderfully studded with brilliants. 
Even the life of the common city streets takes on a 
garish, highly colored tone under the solemnity of the 
stars; all the life of the houses turns itself loose out- 
of-doors; it is a flaunting of unsecretive domesticities ; 
all the steps and the porches are crowded with white- 
clothed people; babies sleep out in their perambulators 
on the porches; children wander through the streets 
singing and playing noisily late into the nights, since 
by day they have to be sheltered; everywhere, every- 
where doors and windows are thrown ajar and all 
privacy is overcome by the heat. In October and 
November very gradually the heat moderates, and the 
burnt-up earth slowly shrivels and dies; the leaves 
from very weariness and lifelessness grow blackish 


and fall. 


But almost the single touch of autumn is given 
by the flights of birds. But these are rare and 
faint occasions compared with the great migra- 
tions one watches from farther North. There one 
wakes in the morning to a great glow of new life. 
Under the wonderful last flaming of the trees in gold 
and russet, ochre and saffron, pale pinks and wine- 
color, there is spread over the green and brown of 
the earth a glistening white layer of heavy frost. 
There is wonderful vitality in the air, as different from 
spring as the vitality of full manhood to a baby’s; and 
then, watching, one may often see just beneath the 
white of the clouds great gray moving columns or 
wide-spreading flocks of those tiny beings that fly 
between the air and the wind. What a sight it is to 
see them spinning like swifter clouds on their course! 
And how theroughly they seem to be enjoying travel 
for its own sake! It is all very well for Mr. RUSKIN, 
who never could rest unless he could point a moral, 
and who did not want to encourage people to travel 
too much, to say that the birds only migrate when the 
seasonable supply of food fails. There is not the 
slightest reason for tying oneself down to so 
utilitarian a doctrine. There is nothing to prevent 
one from believing that they are in search of the 
perfect climate—the eternal and interminable search 
—or that they like a change of scene from time to 
time. Certainly they go on their journeyings even 
from so mild a climate as that of Virginia, where 
insects in plenty abound all winter and where the 
ivy berry, the dogwood berry, and the mistletoe berry 
and a host of others supply ample food. 


No; the truth is the birds have their own esthetic 
fancies and a great hereditary tendency to travel and 
see the world. There is one bird known who spends 
his summers in the aretic cireles and his winters in 
Patagonia, and makes the journey regularly twice a 
year. It would be difficult to persuade oneself that 
a sordid search for mere food would induce a_ bird 
to such extensive travel. It is much more likely the 
true wanderer’s spirit and the inborn love of scenery. 

Darwin tells us that birds have the keenest ap- 
preciation of beauty of any of the lower orders of 
animals, although it is diflieult to say why birds 
should be called lower orders. They probably realize 
that they develop tastes and qualities in proportion 
to the dangers they undergo and the experiences they 
face, and they believe in self-development. There 
was once a lady who had, somewhat against her will, 
a caged canary. She knew that true development for 
that canary lay in freedom and in danger, and yet 
had not quite the courage to open the cage door and 
turn it out. However, one day, when it was hanging 
on the piazza, in her absence a cat climbed up and ate 
it. and thus it missed all the joys of a free existence, 
and Fate led it none the less to a terrible death. 
Poor little bird; it missed all of life but safety and 
comfort. 


As to the esthetic sense, there is a tale of a water- 
hen who was much petted and cared for by a lady at 
the Rectory of Cheadle in Staffordshire, and who 
finally nested in her garden. While she was setting, 
her mate kept the nest enwreathed with scarlet anem- 
enes, which he plucked from the garden, to the lady’s 
distress, but to the visible inspiriting of the setting 
bird. With such a sense for beauty for its own sake, 
birds would be foolish indeed to renounce their point 
of vantage and to fail to take as many bird’s-eye views 
as possible. In flight. too, they are observed to make 
a point of fine scenery, following the coast line or 
mountain chains or the course of rivers, and with won- 
derful accuracy striking, year after year, the points 
for which they are bound. Moreover, it has been ob- 
served that the older birds migrate earlier, leaving 
the young ones to follow, led by later emigrants; the 
old folk being usually more impatient of climate, more 
sensitive to its fluctuations, and more apt to feel that 
they have a right to an ideal environment. At any 
rate, after a certain age, time seems so short that it 
is not worth while to fear self-indulgence. Crows are 
regularly migrating, and make anywhere from’ five 
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hundred to a thousand miles each autumn; and what 
a fine sight it is to see them, a long black streak, mov- 
ing beneath a low, gray, tempestuous sky! March and 
October are their months for travel, and they are 
regular and hold to their appointed seasons. They 
have a special love for the seashore, and along the 
southern Atlantic coast a certain number of indi- 
viduals of the tribe linger the year round. 


The more timid of the birds migrate at night, and 
so cut us off from one of the chief joys of autumn, 
seeing their regiments cross the sky. The English 
robin, according to RUSKIN, is a night migrant, and 
in this land the woodpeckers, cuckoos, flycatchers, 
meadow-larks, orioles, many of the finches, vireos, 
tanagers, warblers, wrens, nuthatches, and most 
thrushes prefer night travel. They are timid and 
afraid of attracting attention if they go in swarms 
by daylight. It seems they carefully plan their 
departure, prearrange a date—would that one had the 
magic ear and shared their councils—and then on 
the fixed night they gather at the note of their leader 
and fly more or less mingled in a long column; not 
a compact flock, but separate parties of individuals 
and small divisions, but always sufficiently near to 
be guided by the calls of those ahead. The leaders 
of these migratory flights are the older birds who have 
had previous experience and who are familiar with the 
routes of travel. 

The swallew is not only a day traveller, but one 
of the most easily recognized of fliers, whether he go 
singly or in swarms. Swift and straight as an arrow, 
he lashes himself forward with his wings and steers 
with his forked tail. The ‘“ footless swallow” he is 
called because of ‘his inability to stand on the ground; 
while the horned lark is one of the most graceful of 
walkers, and Mr. Ruskin waxes eloquent on_ the 
ankle motion of the robin—a motion also shared by 
the American robin, although in color, size, and many 
habits he differs from his English cousin. 

According to MIcHELET, a swallow is supposed tg 
make about eighty leagues an hour in flight, so that, 
as Mr. Ruskin says, “leaving Devonshire after an 
early breakfast, he could be in Africa to lunch.” 


And so he could but that he is the most easily tired 
of birds, and likes to rest on church steeples, rails, 
and telegraph wires, One really wonders what swal- 
lows did before man set up telegraph wires for their 
convenience, so quickly and easily and_ persistently 
have they adopted them as their own. WHITE of 
Selborne notes that swallows are almost always seen 
later in Oxford than elsewhere, and one can but feel 
that there is some deep-lying decorative relation be- 
tween the spires and machicolated gray stone towers 
of the lovely city and the slim, arrowlike bird. From 
tlre beginning of poets swallows have been one of their 
favorite birds, sharing honors with the skylark and 
the nightingale. When Athena encourages Ulysses 
to fight for his home, she “ flies to the house roof and 
thence in the form of the swallow guides the arrows of 
vengeance, 

What a touch of autumn, too, comes into that won- 
derful sonnet in “Modern Love” with the opening 
line: 

“We saw the swallows gathering in the sky.” 
And again: 

“The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 
With multitudinous chatterings.” 
The last line of Keats’s ode to autumn is almost 
identical : 

“And gathering swallows twitter in the sky.” 
The most beautiful tribute to the swallow, however, is 
SwWINbBURNE’s “ Itylus,” even though it contains a re- 
proach: 

*O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 

The heart’s division divideth us. ; 

Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree. 

But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 

To the place of the slaying of Itylus— 

The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea.” 

Gitsert Wurte writes: “If ever I saw anything 
like actual migration it was last Michaelmas day. 
I was travelling and out early in the morning. At 
first there was a vast fog, but by the time I was got 
seven or eight miles from home towards the coast 
the sun broke out into a delicate warm day. We were 
then on a large heath or common, and I could discern, 
as the mist began to break away, great numbers of 
swallows clustering on the stunted shrubs and bushes 
as if they had roosted there all night. As soon as the 
air became ciear and pleasant they were all on the 
wing at once, and by a placid and easy flight proceeded 
southward towards the sea; afterwards I did not see 
any more flocks, only here and there a straggler.” 

A kind word should be said for the arriving swarms 
of juncoes, or snowflakes, as some folk call them, who 
settle among us just as the swallows go. Such 
cheery, spruce, busy little creatures the juncoes are, 
with their tails so nicely piped with white and their 
under-wings matching the snow they love. 

It is no sordid instinct that sets these little sisters 
of St. Francis to journeying, and to making such 
beautifal patterns against the sky through all this 
glorious evening of the year. Doubtless, after their 
kind, they share the poet’s thought: 

“ Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled.” 
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Stitt more R. L. S. It is related that when STEVEN- 
son was told of the death of MatrHew ARNOLD he 
paused; then said, dubiously, “ He won’t like God!” 


The Marquis of Ripon, who a month ago resigned a 
seat in Mr. ASQUITH’s cabinet, was much beloved by 
Englishmen. Since 1863 he has held office in every 
Liberal cabinet except that of 1880-85. He was al- 
ways a stanch supporter of GLADSTONE. Of late years 
he has been himself a Grand Old. Man much respected 
by his colleagues. One of the sights of London has 
been to see Lord Rieon walk through St. Stephen’s 
Gallery, bowing to the saluting ‘“ bobbies” just as 
though they were all so many prime ministers. 


Tsar Ferpinanp of Bulgaria again demonstrates 
that the Prince Hal type of prince is not impossible. 
He was wont to be an idler of the idlers. He cared for 
nothing but sports, hunting, and shooting. His own 
people he disliked extremely, and at one time refused 
to go among them, vowing that they were the most 
unwashed race in Europe. But now he is doing every- 
‘thing in his power to court popular favor. He is lead- 
ing a life of ideal temperance, and lately he presented 
a botanical garden to the municipality of Sofia. He 
who was so tactless and impatient is now a model of 
patience, and people now speak of his ‘ good heart.” 


President Etior’s resignation, considered more at 
length on another page, comes, opportunely in a way, at 
a time when a new departure in college development 
seems to be impending. You may read of it in 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER’S little book, The American Col- 
lege, or in Dr. Pritcnert’s article in the November 
Atlantic, or in Dr. Witson’s Haverford address, of 
which note was taken in the list WEEKLY. The great 
change in American colleges, including the intro- 
duction of the elective system in which President 
Eniot has been the leader, has developed to a point 
now where it seems to need new treatment. To work 
out at Harvard what that treatment shall be seems 
to belong to some new man, for it will be a long 
work, more fit to be helped by Dr. Extor’s experi- 
enced counsel than undertaken by him. It is prob- 
able that his successor has already been chosen, and 
as a member of the Harvard Corporation Dr. Error 
will cast one of the seven votes that will elect him. 
Who he will be has not been guesed; Mr. J. J. Sror- 
row, Professor LAWRENCE LOWELL, and Dean SABINE 
of the Lawrence Scientific School have been spoken of 
as possible presidents of Harvard., 





The Football Coane 


Uncle Silas, Loquitur: 


Jim he took the Football Course— 
Come home stronger nor a horse. 
Ain’t much in his knowledge-box, 
But the muscle of an ox. 

Sort of like a great big mule 
That has been to Boardin’-schoo]— 
That’s my boy, my old boy Jim— 
Tell ye, f am proud o’ him. 


Ought to see Jim with the stock— 
Mind him reg’lar as a clock. 

Bull got sassy, tried to chase 

All the farm-hands off the place,— 
Chased ’em, too, all ’ceptin’? Jim— 
Jim just waited round for him, 
Bent half forward, with a smile— 
Showed his dimples all the while. 


Mr. Bull come rushin’ ’long, 

Jim a-hummin’ some old song— 

* Down the Field,’ or some such bit, 
I ain’t sure the name of it— 

Then they met! I never see 

Such a scrimmage! Jimmie, he 
Tackled low,—fust thing I knew 
Bull was an hour comin’ to! 


Lot o’ tramps come by one day, 
Havin’ “fun” along the way. 
Seven on ’em—bad ones—Gee! 
Nothin’ wuss I never see. 

Fooled around till Jim come out 
Just to see what ’twas about. 
Waal, I wish ye’d been out there— 
Jim he walloped ’em for fair. 


Tramps lined up down near the hedge 
In a sort o’ human wedge; 

Jim he grinned when he see that. 
He’d that play down pretty pat. 
Started for ’em on the run, 

Heed down, back on, full o’ fun— 
Butted through the hull derned bunch 
Just where each one kep’ his lunch! 


Sort of feel, with Jim around, 
Leetle surer of my ground; 
Kind o’ feel if things gits hot 
Jim ‘ll be there on the spot, 
Tacklin’ ’em, and pullin’ through; 
Me and Marthy with him too— 
Kind o’ think there’s lots 0’ force 
In that College Football Course. 
JouN KeENpRICK BANGS. 
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2HE papers announced between elec- 
2 tion figures on November 4 that 
President Eliot’s resignation had 
been handed in to Harvard’s Cor- 
G48 poration, to take effect on May 19. 
IX\\ That was a very considerable piece 
of news that came with something 
like a shock to minds that are used 

: to the world as it is. It is neither 
good news nor bad, but simply natural, and it by no 
means implies that Dr. Eliot has got through working. 
He will be seventy-five next spring, and will have 
been President of Harvard for forty years. Most men 
are old at seventy-five, but he is not. It is true that 
he is no longer young; he is simply mature. His 
strength is still equal to more than an ordinary man’s 
day, and his mind is still open to new impressions and 
convictions. 

It is an interesting tribute that we pay a man when 
we call him “great.” It does not necessarily mean 
that he is so very different from other people. It 
means that as we look out over the uneven mass of 
men, his head is one of the few that rise distinctly 
above the general level. It usually means a man who 
has kept on growing until he has outtopped nearly 
all his fellows. We rarely call a man great before 
he comes to the later years of life. That may be 
partly because we see our suns bigger as they come 
down the western slope to where the atmosphere we 
breathe can magnify them, but it is more because it 
takes long years, usually, for them to get that su- 
perior growth that catches and fixes our sight. 

To that growth President Eliot has clearly attained. 
Yor the whole forty years of his presidency of Har- 
vard College he has been a man of steadily increasing 
distinction, and for a dozen years past when any 
group of talkers has discussed (as talkers often do) 
who are the great men among living Americans, his 
name has been sure to be included, and apt to be one 
of the first accepted. 

Now, there are men who are great because of their 
extraordinary capacity and usefulness in some spe- 
cial direction. Grant was a great soldier, or great, 
at least, in capacities of mind and character which 
his generalship disclosed; Edison is a great inventor, 
a man with a genius for discovering secrets of nature, 
and for making his discoveries useful to mankind. 
The possession and use of great special powers, es- 
pecially if they bring with them great responsibili- 
ties, tend to develop great traits of character. 
They did in Grant’s case, and so they seem to have 
done, or to be doing, in Mr. Edison’s. But President 
Eliot is neither a genius nor a specialist. He is, to 
be sure, a remarkable administrator, and at the head 
of his profession as an educator. His most con- 
spicuous talent is administrative, and, finding a great 
field for development, it has developed. His calling 
happened to be education, and the application of his 
remarkable powers to its problems has carried him to 
the first place in that calling. But inspected as a 
great man, he seems to be somewhat of the George 
Washington type—great in the steady and sym- 
metrical development of powers not in themselves 
rare, but given tc him’in greater variety and degree 
than to most men, and wonderfully developed and 
used. He is the kind of great man who is great first 
of all in sheer mafthood; strong in body; vigorous of 
mind; and with the fortitude, the confidence, and the 
patience that come sometimes out of the conscious 
possession of unusual natural abilities. 

It will be remembered that last year Professor 
William James made a discourse that attracted much 
attention about “ The Energies of Men,” and how most 
men used but a poor fraction of the energies that it 
‘was within their power to develop if they had the 
strength of will to do it. President Roosevelt (un- 
doubtedly a great man in very interesting particulars) 
is the favorite example of a man who has got the 
highest possible action out of every cylinder he con- 
tained, but President Eliot seems even a better one, 
because of the superior steadiness of his pace. As one 
looks back on his life’s work he seems to have come 
along from his early manhood, missing nothing that 
was his, wasting no power, but tramping along to 
greatness with an irresistible serenity that never 
slowed up, never got out of breath, seldom had to 
turn back, but went always on, taking life and all its 
duties in its stride. 

To be sure, he had the good fortune to find at 
thirty-five a place that fitted him admirably, satisfy- 
ing his aspirations and giving full scope to his 
faculties, and that took him out of most of the or- 
dinary competitions of life. It was a very consid- 
erable place when he took it, but is a much bigger one 
now, after growing for forty years, to fit his annual 
growth. But Eliot in any place would have been 
Eliot, and whatever place he got into would present- 
ly have had to let out its tucks in order to make him 
comfortable. 

He once considered going into business as a manu- 
facturer. An offer was made him in his early life 
to be superintendent of a cotton-mill at a good sal- 
ary. He took some thought about it, for as a prac- 
tical man, which he has always been in a high de- 
gree, he has never lacked appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of having a proper income. But something 
in the New England Bramin blood constrained him 
to look away from the beckonings of trade and turn 
back to the field of education. That was lucky. The 
primary object of being in business is to make money, 
and if Mr. Eliot’s energies and intelligence had been 
steered betimes in that direction there can’t be much 
doubt that he would have attained to whatever re- 
wards the pursuit could offer. Having all the virtues 
that go with abounding common sense and _ perfect 
self-control, he inevitably includes thrift among them, 


resident Eliot—A Great Man 
By Edward S. Martin 


and one of the things that make him seem a great 
man of the Washington type is the soundness of his 
judgment and energy of execution in practical con- 
cerns and his capacity for matters of business. So, 
if Mr. Eliot had gone into business under the favor- 
able conditions that he could have commanded, no 
doubt he would have come to be a rich man and filled 
cut handsomely some one of the careers of which be- 
ing a rich man is one of the incidents. 

Let us be thankful that he didn’t, and for two 
reasons in particular. First, because there is a more 
ample provision of men of his robust and progressive 
efliciency in the money-making business than in the 
educational ‘callings, and, second, because if he had 
got rich we should have missed some very valuable 
lessons out of his career. _Riches are so very com- 
monly looked up to, and so respectfulky regarded in 
this world, that the man does a particularly valuable 
service who comes to be looked up to and makes him- 
self regarded without ever stopping to obtain riches. 
When President Eliot, with his modestly sufficient in- 
come and undisclosed but probably modest accumula- 
tions, dwarfs the merely rich people who are measured 
up against his stature, it helps a little to offset the 
results of'a process which has been obtrusively notice- 
able in this country for the last twenty-five years— 
the dwarfing of the practitioners of all the learned 
professions by the captains of industry. The men 
who are most in the public eye nowadays, who excite 
the most awe and interest and stand most definitely 
for success, are not the judges, not the lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, or teachers, but the millionaires 
and the masters of great business. And so to have a 
great figure grow up in one of the unremunerative 
callings and stand the peer, even in popular renown, 
of any other man whatever, helps appreciably to cor- 
rect the popular estimate of successful achievement 
and win for valuable public service the honor that 
is due it. That any man should prefer any other 
kind of success to getting rich is almost incompre- 
hensible to a great many people, and when they se 
one rejecting riches and actually capturing a bigger 
thing, it drives into their minds an idea that it is 
profitable to have there. 

President Eliot has been very useful, unconsciously 
and incidentally, in establishing standards of living 
and working. If he had got rich he would not have 
lived the simple life in the attractive fashion he al- 
ways has lived it, and contemporary society would 
have missed the salutary sight of a very eminent man 
filling a great place, and living and raising a family, 
with apparent ease and pleasure, on, say, the income 
that a cabinet officer finds so inadequate. To live the 
simple life obscurely is no great trick, but to live it 
in a conspicuous public and social office is much 
more of a feat and, in a corresponding measure, more 
useful. What an exceedingly interesting ambassador 
to England President Eliot would make! With his 
talent for management he might actually contrive to 
live on the salary, and—really, what an admirable 
place that would be to have him in, provided he would 
take it! What enormous credit he would do us, and 
how useful he would be to correct a prevalent im- 
pression that we Americans are a nervously active and 
precocious folk and burn out our energies prematurely 
and are not good lasters. Truly it is quite inspiriting 
to think of Dr. Eliot serving a term at the Court of 
St. James’s, and all the more so in view of his re- 
cently expressed distrust of the expediency of alcoholic 
drinks. 

In work, too, President Eliot has set a great and 
interesting pace. There is a discourse, or a passage in 
a discourse of his, in which he sets forth the impor- 
tance of forming the habit of doing a full day’s work 
every working-day. He found that habit early in 
life, and has strengthened it by unfaltering practice. 
Moreover, his full day’s work is a pretty formidable 
performance, and that is partly due to the excellence 
of the physical machine which was placed at his dis- 
posal at birth. His forebears did well by him, handing 
down to him a strong body, an unimpaired nervous 
system, and an invaluable outfit of instincts and 
aspirations. Along with them he got a sane and 
durable outfit of ideals. That is what it means to 
be well born. President Eliot was enviably well born; 
no one better, and only a few lucky people here and 
there as well. He was a five-talent man from the 
start, and from the beginning he seems to have got 
every talent out at interest. In school and college 
he was a good scholar, duly chastening his will and 
disciplining his wits, and an athlete of note according 
to the athletic standards of the time. They were 
moderate standards, college athletics being in their 
infancy then, and not yet risen from the status of a 
diversion to that of an occupation; but Eliot got out 
of them what there was to get, and being, in August, 
1852, a big nineteen-year-old youth, he helped to win 
the first boat-race that a Harvard crew ever rowed 
with Yale. Ever since he has always showed respect 
to his body and given it due exercise and diversion, 
and in return for considerate treatment it has stood 
him in wonderfully good stead. It is narrated that 
about five years ago a young man from a New York 
newspaper went to see President Eliot about some- 
thing at his summer home at Northeast Harbor. 
Directed to the boat-house to find him, he found that 
he had just put off in a boat to row to an outlying 
island. He thought it not good manners to call out 
to the President of Harvard from the float, but being 
himself an oarsman in practice and in all the vigor of 
youth, he got himself into a boat and started after 
him. Dr. Eliot had a couple of hundred yards the 
start, and his visitor expected to overtake a man 
seventy years old, but to his disgust—so he says— 
Dr. Eliot gained on him all the way and got to the 
island about an eighth of a mile in the lead. 
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A body that lasts as well, and appreciates good 
treatment as responsively, as that, is a very impor- 
tant factor in creating standards of work. It will 
be noticed that in his attitude to matters that con- 
cern the body Dr. Eliot cares most whether they make 
for efliciency. In what he said the other day about. 
aleohol he seemed to regard as unimportant its fune- 
tion, recorded in Scripture, of making the heart glad, 
but had evidently been impressed by the conclusion 
reached by some investigators that it was always, 
in its effect both on the body and on the mind, an 
obstacle to work. To the average man, work is an 
unavoidable necessity. He will do what he must or 
what his ambitions demand, and will try to keep him- 
self in fair condition to do it well and with the 
minimum of distress. But to Dr. Eliot work seems 
to have been a congenial expression of natural en- 
ergy, a pleasant habit easily formed and _ persistently 
maintained. If riches as a means to ease and luxury 
never appealed to him, it has doubtless been because 
he never wanted ease, and luxury would have bored 
him. The seeker for another such driving, construct- 
ive mind as his, competent to see the need of changes, 
and not only plan them, but work them out to the 
last detail and carry them through, is invited to 
examine, so far as is feasible, the mental apparatus 
of Mr. Elihu Root. Such minds are rare and valuable, 
but perhaps if they were common the world would 
change too fast for most of us, who like, when we 
wake in the morning, to find some of the appurte- 
nances of creation in the places where we left them 
overnight. 

How little President Eliot’s fundamental qualities 
have changed in the forty years since his hand took 
the helm of Harvard College is apparent from a letter 
which every one who writes at all at length about 
him must be tempted to quote. “ King Log,” wrote 
Dr. Holmes to John I. Motley, “ has made room for 
King Stork. Mr. Eliot makes the corporation meet 
twice a month instead of once. He comes to the 
meeting of every faculty, ours among the rest, and 
keeps us up to eleven and twelve o'clock at night 
discussing new arrangements. He shows an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of all that relates to every depart- 
ment of the university, and presides with an aplomb, 
a quiet, imperturbable, serious good-humor that it is 
impossible not to admire. We are, some of us, dis- 
posed to think him a little too much-in a hurry with 
some of his innovations, and take care to let the cor- 
poration know it. I saw tiree of them the other day, 
and found that they were on their guard, as they all 
quoted that valuable precept, festina lente, as appli- 
cable in the premises. I cannot help being amused 
at some of the scenes we have in our medical faculty 
-—this cool, grave young man proposing in the calm- 
est way to turn everything topsy-turvy; teking the 
reins into his hands and driving as if he were the 
first man that ever sat on the box. 

“* How is it, I should like to ask,’ scid one of our 
members the other day, ‘that this faculty has gone 
on for eighty years managing its own affairs and 
doing it well, and now within three or four months 
it is proposed to change all our modes of carrying on 
the school? It seems very extraordinary, and I should 


‘like to know how it happens.’ 


“*T can answer Dr. ——’s question very easily,’ 
said the bland, grave young man. ‘There is a new 
president.’ 


“The tranquil assurance of this answer had an 
effect such as I hardly ever knew produced by the 
most eloquent sentences I ever heard uttered.” 

Marvellously like the man he was in 1870 is Presi- 
dent Eliot in 1908. He is still imperturbable, still 
seriously good-humored. Whoever comes against him, 
like the faculty member in Dr. Holmes’s letter, still 
finds himself in contact with a particularly sub- 
stantial body. He has authority and exercises it, 
but carefully within prescribed lines, and with due 
respect to prescribed limitations. Almost every change 
he has brought about has been effected, not by ar- 
bitrary ruling, but by suggestion and conviction or 
persuasion. He has been the executive head of legis- 
lative bodies in which most of the power that he has 
exercised has been vested. He could go only so far 
in some matters as the Corporation and the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College would let him, and 
in others as his various faculties would support him. 
Some things that he has wanted to do and has done 
he had to wait long for, and other things he has not 
yet accomplished. There is a tale that when he first 
took his present office he asked George S. Hilliard, 
a Boston lawyer, what three qualifications were most 
necessary in a Harvard president, and got the an- 
swer: “ First, patience; second, patience; third, pa- 
tience.”” All these qualifications, with the serious good- 
humor superadded, he has shown in a high degree. 
And he has been very tolerant of opinions opposed to 
his, never permitting the opposition of a valuable 
man to blind him to the opponent’s value. 

Where he seems to some observers to have changed 
has been in growth of geniality. He is more popular 
than he used to be, and whereas, years ago, he used 
fo inspire more respect than affection, he has come, in 
later years, to inspire both in very unusual measure. 
A very much beloved man is President Eliot in these 
days. His interest in his fellows is exceedingly lively, 
and while the duties of his office have not necessarily 
brought him into close relations with the Harvard 
undergraduates, he has managed, first or last, to know 
a great number of them. A man said last week: 
“He was a second father to me, and so he has been 
to thousands of others.” To be sure, Besides the 
great constructive work that he has done in education, 
his position has given him immense opportunities to 
help individual young men, and he -has never been 
a man who let such chances escape him. 































































































































“The Pilgrims” and Lord Northcliffe 


SOME OF THE SPEECHES DELIVERED AT THE DINNER GIVEN TO THE DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH JOURNALIST NOW VISITING AMERICA 








ORD NORTHCLIFFE, who is known 
even more widely as Alfred Harms- 
wu worth, who owns the Daily Mail, 
Nae Daily Mirror, and Evening News of 
pA) London, and some sixty other news- 
papers and periodicals, besides pos- 
sessing a controlling interest in 7'he 
Times, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given at Delmonico’s, by the 
Pilgrims of the United States, on Thursday evening, 
November 5. Mr. W. Butler Duncan presided, 

President Roosevelt sent this letter of regret at his 
absence: 

“T regret that I cannot be present at the dinner to 
Lord Northcliffe. It has been a peculiar pleasure to 
weleome Lord Northcliffe here because of the position 
he holds in reference to the Press of Great Britain, and 
as [ am not able to be present with you in person I 
send this greeting, and wish at the same time to state 
that I count it good fortune to be able to welcome 
Lord Northeliffe to the White House.” 

The following telegram from Mark Twain was read: 

“T am sorry, indeed, that I cannot be at the Pil- 
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true causes of a young panic, of which your pros- 
perous city shows no evidence whatever to a visitor. 

* The object of the Pilgrims is the promotion of the 
sentiment of brotherhood among the nations, and 
especially the cultivation of an unwritten friendship 
between the inhabitants of the United States and of 
the British Empire. Those relations, which have 
undergone a great many family tiffs in the last three 
hundred years, have to the best of my knowledge 
rarely been so pleasant as at this time, and I doubt 
not that the work of the Pilgrim Society and the good- 
fellowship it has engendered, have done much toward 
furthering the unity of the greatest republic of the 
world and that Empire to which is attached one-fifth 
of the world’s people. 

“There have been times when, from the point of 
view of John Bull, we should have felt a little happier, 
if instead of the Pilgrims landing on Plymouth Rock, 
Plymouth Rock had landed on the Pilgrims. 

“There have been times also, as on the occasion 
when the ladies of the United States fitted out a 
hospital-ship for the help of our soldiers in the South- 
African war, when we have realized that after all there 

is something in the 
statement that blood 
is thicker than water. 











“TI do not remember 
that any other people 
ever fitted out a_hos- 
pital - ship for us, 
though there was a 
good deal of talk of 
fitting out ships of an- 
other description. 

“No person who 
passes frequently _ be- 
tween our _ respective 
nations can fail to see 
the remarkable  influ- 
ence that each is hav- 
ing upon the other, 
and a gathering such 
as ours to-night em- 
phasizes the importance 
to the world’s peace 
and the mutual ad- 
vancement that the 
Pilgrims desire of this 
unwritten friendship. 

“T am not one of 
those who _ obliterate 
the idea of future fric- 
tion from the mind, 
and I have taken cer- 
tain precautions in the 
matter. If there 
should come any future 
trouble, I have selected 
my own _ individual 
Americans to scrap. I 
have compared weights 
with George Harvey 
and Arthur Brisbane, 
and I have a pleasant 
after - dinner feeling 
that we shall be able 
to arrange things com- 
fortably. 

“Taking a more 
proper, more serious, 
view of this, which is 
perhaps the most im- 
portant subject in the 
world, it has_ been 
pointed out to you by 
Colonel Harvey that I 
am engaged in a pro- 
fession which is sup- 
posed to have a great 
deal to do with the 
making of war and 
peace. I have no doubt 
it is true that news- 
papers can do more 








Lord Northcliffe 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PHILIP LASLO 


grims’ dinner to Lord Northcliffe, whom I hold in high 
esteem and friendly regard. 1 ask him to forget for a 
moment that he is a legislator and join me in a health 
to the sacred memory of the great Englishman who, 
on this day 308 years ago, tried to blow up a Parlia- 
ment that was meditating a limitation of copyright, 
but was defeated by the mistaken interference of a 
Providence more interested in spectacular merey than 
in plain, square justice.” 

After a few remarks by Mr. W. Butler Duncan, Lord 
Northcliffe, who was introduced by George Harvey, 
said: 

“This is the first time that I have been entertained 
by your society, whose good work is so well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

“The diffidence that I feel in following so many 
highly distinguished visitors on previous occasions 
is not lessened by the presence of such a brilliant 
assemblage of speakers and guests to-night. 

“Your society has been addressed, I know, here 
and in London, by no less a diplomatist and lawyer 
than Mr. Choate, by that great churchman the late 
Bishop Potter, by the able and prescient statesman 
Lord Grey, who is so ably guiding the destinies of 
the Canadian Dominion; by Mr. Balfour and our 
ambassador, Mr. Bryce. I have also to follow such a 
distinguished financier as Mark Twain, who but a 
few months ago gave yon his edifying story of the 


Copyright by P. Laslo than merely voice the 
thoughts and passions 
of the peoples, and now 
that newspaper work 
is beginning to rank 
with the older profes- 
sions, with arms, the law, commerce, the arts and 
sciences, there is a growing restraint on the part of 
writers and editors that must make for the world’s 
peace. 

“ Yet the world, as seen through the newspaper, is a 
rather strange place. When I come here, as I am 
happy to say that I do very often, I read pages of 
cablegrams, and especially Sunday cablegrams from 
London, and I see that England is chiefly peopled by 
suffragettes, impecunious aristocrats, and four or five 
amazing society ladies, ‘fashionable beauties,’ whose 
names and anties are recorded, and whose photo- 
graphs taken often years ago do steady service very 
regularly. 

“T wonder if it ever occurred to the gentlemen who 
send these Sunday cables that there must be some 
other people over there to conduct the gigantic export 
trade of Great Britain, to manage her cotton-mills, 
to maintain her mercantile fleet carrying seven-tenths 
of the world’s goods, her shipbuilding yards, and a 
navy that has been heard of at times. 

“On the other hand, when I am at home, I see 
what an amazing fellow Uncle .Sam is. Apparently 
nature here is engaged in nothing but tornadoes. 
Financiers are always in panics; the politicians are 
all engaged in grafting each other; there is only one 
law, and that the unwritten one. But when I come 
here all the Americans I meet are of an extremely 
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normal type, and I find a steady growth and pros- 
perity unexampled in my personal observation. The 
cable, unfortunately, tells too little of the superb pub- 
lic spirit of the United States, or of its straining 
after such ideals as are expressed by the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, the new library, the Museum of° 


Natural History, Mr. Mills’s ‘hotels,’ the Bronx 
Zoological Gardens—the finest, I believe, in the 
world—and your. splendidly equipped hospitals. 

“Tf there be one element that must strike the least 
observant stranger visiting any of the great cities, it 
is the evidence of a public spirit of unexampled 
strength, which returns to the people in these forms 
the wealth that has been wrung from the soil and the 
mines, or won by commerce and industry. In Mr. 
Morgan, whose contributions to this city excel those 
of the princely patrons of medievel times, you have 
public spirit personified. 

“T sometimes think that the Americans are not 
sufficiently appreciative of their great art treasures. 
I spent a day, two years ago, with a very famous art 
critic in the Metropolitan Museum, who declared that 
while as in most galleries there was something that 
would bear removal, there were many superb ex- 
amples of masters of all European schools, as well as 
of your two great Americans, Sargent and Whistler. 

“In the rush of modern journalism there is often 
not sufficient time to give pause for the consideration 
of anything, excepting immediate and urgent news. 
But there are on both sides of the Atlantic newspapers 
of less speed and greater spaciousness, which acquaint 
the people with other things than politics, stock- 
markets, and what the French call faits divers. And 
since your chairman has referred to my association 
with the London Times, I may mention that it is 
my highest ambition to maintain the traditions that 
newspaper has held for one hundred and twenty years 
—traditions of great aim and breadth of view, with 
regard to literary, scientific, and artistic matters, and 
the higher progress of nations outside of England. 

“No foreign newspaper maintains such a staff in 
this country as the Times does, and that staff will be 
increased rather than decreased. 

“In my humble judgment the more the newspapers 
tell the better side of the other peoples the quicker be- 
comes the international understanding. 

“* Beyond question, therefore, a newspaper can serve 
an immense purpose, and especially in times of crisis, 
by remembering that ‘a drop of ink makes millions 
think,’ and that a ‘smartly’ written article may do 
vast damage to foreign relations. 

“There are many speakers to follow me to-night, 
and I, therefore, will not detain you further than to 
say that I take it as one of the highest compliments 
of my life, that at so early an age-I should have been 
the chief guest of a club famous throughout the 
world, and numbering in its membership the very 
best elements of the United States and England.” 


In introducing Lord Northcliffe to “ The Pilgrims ” 
George Harvey said: 

“Of the many students of natural history and demo- 
cratic existence who have visited our land and re- 
turned to register their observations of our material 
upbuilding and our spiritual shortcomings, none has 
uttered a phrase more apt or more pleasing than the 
investigator from Sweden who declared that what 
charmed him most was the ‘ bright, intellighent faces’ 
of the American people. It was a compliment, of 
course, but obviously, even though somewhat labori- 
ously, sincere, and being human, happily or otherwise, 
we frankly need not deny our relish of that particular 
brand of flattery. I might, indeed, I think, without 
trespassing too severely upon our distinguished 
guest’s unbounded good-nature, direct his attention 
to the scores of ‘bright, intellighent faces’ which 
confront him this evening. But it would be most un- 
becoming to venture thus far, especially before a 
representative of a race noted for physical attractive- 
ness, merely to adduce living evidences of pulchritude, 
however numerous and striking they may be. Under- 
neath and justifying an expression savoring so 
strongly of self-satisfaction must lie a motive of 
significance, a purpose of moment and reality. 

“Such, in fact, there is in my allusion to our Swed- 
ish commentator’s most acceptable observation. If 
it be true—and who here would make denial ?—that 
American faces are distinctively ‘bright and intelli- 
ghent,’ we may rightfully, I think, conclude, or at 
least cheerfully admit, that: our countenances are 
illumined by what has been termed the American 
spirit. Now, what the American spirit is I cannot 
say, and I certainly would not attempt a definition 
on an occasion like this when there are mingled with 
it the effervescing spirits of other lands. Neverthe- 
less, it does exist as a species of restless energy, in- 
herent and unceasing, constantly urging humankind 
up and along the path of progress and achievement. 
No American has a better understanding or keener 
appreciation of this peculiar nervous, mental force 
than our guest of the evening. None has attached to 
it greater value; none is more thoroughly imbued 
with it; few have profited more handsomely from its 
unremitting exercise. 

“And yet he is a Briton—yes, a Briton in every 
fibre of his being, devoted to his country as he should 
be, and honored by it as he should have been and 
will continue to be—a Briton, I hope I may say with- 
out implying invidious distinctions, free from preju- 
dices. But, though so born, I trust that he will not 
take amiss my saying that he grew as an American 
grows. He inherited brains, to be sure, but so do we 
all to a greater or less degree. The difference is that 
he fed his by using them. All else than this one 
priceless heritage—wealth, power, distinction, honor 
at home and abroad—he has won by his own en- 
deavors unaided except by those drawn as by a mag- 
net to a sentient, throbbing personality. That is why 
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THE DINNER GIVEN TO LORD NORTHCLIFFE IN NEW YORK BY THE PILGRIMS 


L. SCOTT, 7. LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 8. PRESIDENT W. RUTLER DUNCAN, 9. MAJOR-GENERAL 
18. GEN. C. H. TAYLOR 


GRANT, 


THOSE AT THE LONG TABLE ARE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 1. HERMAN RID 2. GEN. FELIX AGNUS, 3. H. D. ESTABROOK, 4. WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, 5, COLONEL U. 
16. GENERAL THEODORE BINGHAM, 17. HART LYMAN, 


10. JOHN BARRETT, 11. ST. CLAIR M'KELWAY, 12. LESLIE M. SHAW, 13. ARTHUR BRISBANE, 14. H. M. MAC CRACKEN, 15. SIR PURDON CLARKF, 





I say that, though born a Briton, he has grown as an 
American. 

* But, except for courtesy’s or friendship’s sake, it is 
not Northelitfe the individual who concerns us, but 
Northcliffe the type, the living indicator of the funda- 
mental truth whose recognition has made _ great 
every Anglo-Saxon people. The success of Lord North- 
cliffe is a triumph of individualism, an exemplification 
of the wisdom of conferring upon the maximum of 
capacity the maximum of reward. It could never have 
been achieved in a state held in communal bondage. 
Like brains and like energizing forces doubtless are 
stored in the heads and hearts of thousands of human 
beings whose environment holds their possessors as 
with bands of steel in the clutch of mediocrity. The 
incentive lacking, the spirit refuses to exert itself 
and disuse performs its inevitable function as_ the 
most potent agency of decay. If the individual ac- 
complishment of but one man, even this man, were 
at stake, there would be comparatively little cause 
to give heed to the growing socialistic tendencies in 
both England and America. But vastly more than the 
suecess of one or of scores of hundreds or thousands 
is concerned, The future of the entire human race is 
in the balance. History proves conclusively that the 
only hope of the mass is the development of able 
individuals. Withdraw ten thousand best minds from 
any country and you would atrophy the nation. De- 
prive the ego of the hope of distinctive reward and 
you not only wither personal ambition, but effectu- 
ally dam the stream of natural progression. 

“ France has already become a nation of mediocrity ; 
Great Britain stands hesitatingly upon the brink of 
economic heresy; even America, our own great Repub- 
lie dedicated to freedom of conscience and liberty of 
the individual, has paused, in her marvellous career, 
under the pandering of political aspirants to the 
spirit of greed which demands confiscation of the re- 
sults of the toil of others and a distribution of the 
spoils. 

“The lesson, sir, I would draw from your notable 
suecess is stern resistance of un-English and un- 
American tendencies whose fulfilment would render 
impossible like achievements by others in the future. 
Grave responsibility accompanies gr@it power. You 
are at the beginning, not the end, of a career. Few, if 
any, during the next score of years, will have better 
opportunity to influence their own and other coun- 
tries. May your perception ever be keen and true and 
your determination never falier. God give you a con- 
tinuance of the strength, sagacity, and courage which 
thus far have enabled you to overcome all obstacles 
and become what those of us who know you well know 
you to be—the prince of your profession. 

“ Gentlemen, we have not met to bury Cxwsar. I leave 
to others the pleasing task of praising him. But in 
asking you to pledge ‘his good health and great happi- 
ness, I cannot resist the impulse to bear testimony, 
derived from a long period of helpful friendship, to 
the breadth of mind, the kindliness of heart, and the 
sweetness of disposition which have enabled Lord 
Northcliffe to make himself a truly noble man.” 


Arthur Brisbane, in reply to George Harvey, spoke 
as follows: 

“T want to praise Northcliffe, whom I have known 
and liked for some time, and I want to contradict 
Harvey, whom I have known and liked much longer 
and much better. 

“ Everything that Northeliffe has done ought to be 
praised. And everything that Harvey has said this 
evening about the big fellows ought to be contradicted. 

“This is a fine gathering of powerful men, big 
fortunes, and great reputations. I want to say 
something for the men that are not here, for the 
seventy-nine million Americans that never had a 
million dollars, never knew a man that had one, never 
got on the payroll of a millionaire. : 

“IT don’t want Northcliffe to go back to England 
believing that a man without a million in this country 
might as well hide under the table or jump off. the 
dock. 

“The real American nation, its real resources, its 
real ability, are hidden among those unknown seventy- 
nine millions that never go to Delmonico’s, most of 
whom know as little about terrapin as about birds’- 
nest soup. 

“Mr. Harvey says very truly, ‘The great reward 
must go to the man of great ability.” True. But 
what is the ‘great reward’ and what do you call 
‘great ability *? 

“If I seatter money in the street and a thousand 
eager men dive to get it, [ am holding up one kind of 
a reward, and [ call forth one kind of ability. 

“ But if a child is in danger of its life, and a man 
risks his life to save it—that situation calls out a 
different kind of ability, and reveals a man who asks 
for a higher reward than eash. 

“We are paying too much attention here to the men 
that seramble for pennies, for dollars, and for 
millions. They are able, strong men, but they are 
not the American nation, nor the best men in it. 

“Colonel Harvey says that if you take ten thou- 
sand men out of this country—the ablest ten thousand 
—the country will fall to pieces. He might as well 
say that if you take ten apples off a tree, the tree 
will wither and fall. Not a bit of it. You men with 
money and power are the pretty, shiny apples on the 
tree. The sunlight, the warmth, the praise, are for 
you, but you are only the passing fruit. The real 
tree is the thick trunk. The real power is with those 
roots hidden in the soil. 

“ And in this nation, the real power, the root of the 
nation, is the mass of the people—too often, like the 
tree’s roots, hidden below in the dark and the cold, 
But from those roots, from the people, comes all the 
real power. 

“And when this nation, and you prosperous men, 
face a perilous situation, as you have done in the past 
and you will do in the future, you will find the man 
to- help you and to save you, not at this table, not 
at Delmonico’s. 

. “ There was trouble before the Civil War, serious 
trouble. Did the people call upon a rich corporation 
lawyer, or a great banker. No. They asked a little, 
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country lawyer, with nothing but a good name, and 
a brain, and a heart, to save the country. 

“When that man, Lincoln, needed help in his great 
task, to whom did he look? Did he find the man in 
Wall Street? No. Wall Street was quite busy, as 
usual, picking up bargains in bonds. 

“The man that helped Lincoln was this man’s 
father [pointing to General Fred Grant]. 

“General Grant was there among the roots of the 
people, out of sight, unknown. He did not have a 
million dollars, and Delmonico’s prices were beyond 
his reach. But he had the great ability, and when the 
nation was ready to offer him what is really the great 
reward—honor and glory—he was ready. 

“It will always be so; the force is in the people. 
The strength of the soup is at the bottom of the boil- 
ing liquid, not in the pretty, greasy, bubbling scum 
that floats on top. 

“There are big men in the United States waiting 
for the reward worthy of their great ability, greater 
than any of the men we have been talking about or 
looking at here. These truly great men never had a 
bank account, not even a ‘certificate of deposit,’ but 
they are the American nation and they are America, 

“Colonel Harvey speaks of France as a decadent 
nation. He seems to believe that a nation begins to 
decay when the people begin to think. Colonel Harvey 
is mistaken. When a man told me that Chanler was 
sure to be elected, and disregarded my statement that 
the conscience of the people would make that impos- 
sible, 1 repeated to him what [ heard Charles Froh- 
man say, ‘ You can’t elect a Governor of New York 
State at Rector’s.’ I’d like to tel! Colonel Harvey that 
you. can’t judge of the French nation by earnest in- 
vestigation at the Café de la Paix, or even in Henry’s 
delectable emporium in the rue Caumartin. 

“The French people are the great, logical, fearless, 
thinking -people of to-day. They know enough to 
make money and to keep it right in the people’s 
pockets. 

“There are hig men in America—such gentlemen as 
k. H. Harriman, James J. Hill, and James McCrea of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad—anxious to build the 
tracks that this country needs, and they are very 
anxious to know whether France will lend them the 
money to do it. We are borrowing from France, and 
in big lumps. She is not borrowing from us. And 
notice this: If you want to borrow a good deal of 
money in America, you go to a few big men that have 
got all of the money, or nearly all of it. But if you 
want to borrow in France you go to the little people, 
and they lend you ten, twenty, a hundred, or five 
hundred millions—a few thousand or a few hundred 
franes from each citizen. Bismarck thought he would 
bankrupt beaten France and get a little more of her 
territory when he demanded five thousand millions of 
franes in cash at the end of a crushing war. 

“The French peasants and little business men, with- 
in twenty-four hours, offered to their government 
thirty-five thousand million franes, and eagerly strug- 
gled for the chance to pay the nation’s war fine. 
Nothing very decadent about that? 

“You can’t judge of Paris by the foolish Amer- 
icans that stare into the jewelry-shops near the Place 
Vendome. You can’t judge or see the American people 
here in Delmonico’s. Lord Northcliffe is looking at 
some very nice, amiable gentlemen. But the man 
that would have to take care of this country if an- 
other emergency came up is sitting off somewhere 
quietly reading the Hvening Journal. 

“Speaking of the Evening Journal, Colonel Harvey 
wants to know what has become of the influence of the 
Hearst papers. He was a mighty good newspaper man 
and editor before literature stole him away. He 
knows that the Hearst newspapers, besides supporting 
their friends and principles, daily and most strongly 
urged readers not to send Mr. Bryan to Washington. 

“The Evening Journal is published in New York 
city, and has the biggest circulation there. What hap- 
pened in that town? For the first time in its history 
the city of New York itself went Republican. 

“ Hearst owns in Boston the newspaper that has the 
biggest circulation there. What happened in that city, 
which is as Democratic as the Democratic donkey 
himself? It escaped going Republican by a hair. 

* And what happened in Chicago, where Hearst also 
has the biggest circulation and where his newspapers 
opposed Bryan? Bryan was overwhelmingly defeated 
in that city, which he and other Democrats were confi- 
dent of carrying. 

“The Hearst newspapers do not lose their influence, 
for they are sincere, and their readers know it. 

“Mr. Estabrook, corporation attorney, has told you, 
‘ Beware of the man who announces his sympathy for 
the poor.’ 

“'That’s a strange remark coming from a man who 
has presumably read the New Testament. That book 
contains some rather energetic expressions of sym- 
pathy for the poor, coupled with some pretty radical 
warnings for the rich lacking that sympathy. 

“Men with money and power and _ self-confidence 
here may thank their stars that sympathy is ex- 
pressed for the poor in one newspaper at least. 

“The people want, before all, a safety valve. They 
want to feel that they are represented, that their side 
is heard. They are represented in the Evening Jour- 
nal, their complaints are heard and will be heard. 
New York is one of the few great cities of the world 
in which there is no: newspaper of any influence or 
circulation that advocates violence, anarchy, the sub- 
stitution of force for law. That is because there is 
published in this city the Evening Journal, which re- 
peatedly and daily expresses the people’s grievance, 
and which always reminds men that they have the 
vote, and have no excuse for thinking of any weapon 
other than the ballot while the ballot is theirs. 

“ Northcliffe knows how important it is in London 
that public dissatisfaction should find expression, and 
how that expression is encouraged by the press and 
the government—far more freely than here. They’ve 
had their troublous days in England, as they had 
them in France, and England seems to have a little 
better memory than some of the get-rich-quick powers 
of America.” 

Mr. Brisbane said of Lord Northcliffe: 
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“He has done an important work in journalism. 
He has done a work which he knows nothing about, 
and that is his best work. 

“He thinks he is a conservative, he is really a 
radical. A radical goes to the root of things; the 
root of all human activity is thought. Northcliffe 
has ploughed deep, and he has made England think. 

“You can make a man think by making him read, 
as Northcliffe has done, but you don’t necessarily 
make him think your way. 

“Northeliffe has done a great, magnificent, and 
permanent work. When he sees some of this work of 
his own doing, he doesn’t recognize it. He is as much 
surprised as the humble British hen that gets off her 
nest and finds she has hatched a broad-billed duckling. 

“ Northeliffe has hatched ducklings and queer chicks 
of all kinds. Every suffragette is one of his duck- 
lings. With almost fifty-seven varieties of periodicals, 
he made the Englishwoman think. Quite naturally, 
they thought, among other things, that they ought to 
vote. Now Lord Northcliffe says, ‘ Dear me, dear me!’ 
But he is the man that did it. 

“ And he’s the man that put those English working- 
men in Parliament, for they went there after the 
English workers began to think, after Northcliffe had 
made them think. 

“When Northcliffe, transformed into the Duke of 
Printing-House Square and Wood Pulp, is laid away 
with his strawberry leaves in Westminster Abbey, and 
when his solemn, earnest British soul sails away by 
itself to collect the really big piece of news and learn 
what happens to human beings when their troubles 
are over, he will land in strange company. He won't 
find himself with good Lord Rosebery or Rothschild 
or Palmerston. He will land in the seventh heaven— 
the best—reserved for those that have cultivated the 
human brain and made thousands of thoughts grow 
where there were none before. He will say, ‘I want 
to be an angel with quiet conservatives.’ But he will 
find himself with hunched-up Voltaire, Rousseau, Jef- 
ferson, Danton, and many another. And he’ll be proud 
of them when he gets used to them.” 





THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE 
POSTMASTER OF NEW YORK 

















Edward M. Morgan 
POSTMASTER OF NEW YORK, WIIO 
WAS SHOT DOWN IN THE STREET 


was shot on the morning of November 9 in front 

of his home on West One Hundred and Forty- 
sixth Street by H. B. Mackay, who is thought to have 
been demented. His assailant fired but one _ shot, 
which struck Mr. Morgan in the abdomen. He then 
attempted to escape, but, confronted by a policeman, 
the would-be murderer halted, put the revolver against 
his own temple, and killed himself instantly. 

The physician who attended Mr. Morgan immediate- 
ly after the shooting found that the bullet had passed 
through his body. At the time HARPER’s WEEKLY 
goes to press it is stated that Mr. Morgan’s recovery 
is confidently expected. 

Mr. Morgan began his connection with the Post- 
office Department as a letter-carrier in 1873 before 
he was sixteen years old. By successive steps he rose 
to the position of General Superintendent of Delivery. 
When Postmaster Willcox was appointed to the 
chairmanship of the Public Service Commission, in 
1907, President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Morgan 
Postmaster. He had at that time served the Post- 
office Department continuously for thirty-four years. 


E DWARD M. MORGAN, Postmaster of New York, 
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man that ever ruled over a city. 
He was an autocrat, beneficent and 
ruthless. His reign meant security 
Y. of life and property in the highest 
degree attainable under American 
R laws; yet he was still the autocrat, 
absolute in authority, who never 
tolerated opposition, never imagined the possibility of 
any one doubting, much less disobeying, his orders. 
In New York, the nine-day town where new wonders 
are always pushing yesterday into oblivion, his face 




















“The house is alf brown and dark red, big 
and rambling, full of unexpected gables” 


is forgotten save by a few hundreds of thousands who 
had reason to know him in the height of his career. 

To meet him to-day, strong, erect, sturdy, his eyes 
undimmed by the passing of the years, his frame as 
stalwart, his hand as heavy as ever, is to return in 
one step to the New York of yesterday, when the under- 
world trembled at his nod. That nod sent men on the 
road that led to the gallows or to the State’s prison. 
The Inspector placidly puffed his cigar as criminals 
knelt before him, cringing and whining for mercy. 
His own men, from the newest recruit to the most 
trusted veteran, feared him as they feared no other 
power on earth or in the sky above or in. the waters 
under the earth. To-day he is the same man of blood 
and iron, all the old energy untamed, though for a 
decade he has lived as mere private citizen, giving no 
orders save in the management of his modest invest- 
ments. 

“ How are you, old fellow?” was his greeting, hearty 


‘but not effusive, to one who saw him often in the old 


days when every city editor knew that police head- 
quarters was good for a thrilling first-page story at 
least once a week—often for unbroken weeks. The In- 


. Spector was standing on the broad porch of his home 


at Red Bank, New Jersey. He and the reporter had 
not seen each other for years. No matter. This man 
is one who does not know how to forget. An accurate 
and retentive memory was one of the secrets of his 
amazing power. And at the sight of him all the inter- 
vening years vanished as if they never had been. ‘He 
was still The Inspector, the eye of the law that never 
slept, the strong hand that never relaxed its grip on 
the club that smashed lawbreakers into impotent idle- 
ness. The mind of the visitor refused to consider him 
im any other aspect. He had filled every post from 
patrolman to Chief of Police, but as The Inspector 
he will always appear in the sight of those who know 
him; for it was as Inspector commanding the Detective 
Bureau that he performed his greatest services to the 
community. And what a list of achievements it is!— 
burglars, thugs, and hold-up men driven into prison 
or exile, murderers seized and convicted beyond hope 
of appeal, butcher-cart robberies (a fine, dashing, Dick 
Turpin method of plundering paymasters) suppressed 
forever, rioting and tumult stilled. before it was well 
under way, plots of anarchists and nihilists forestalled 
by detectives who mingled in their councils and caused 
the mysterious disappearance of desperadoes before 
their bombs could be thrown or their dynamite. planted, 
the “dead line ” established across which no highway- 
man could pass into the Wall Street region, and there- 
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by the robbing of bank messengers and jewellers, which 
previously had cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, was starved into a defunct industry which 
did not yield ten cents in ten years. And all of these 
things were done without semblance of effort. All that 
even the most privileged part of the public ever saw 
was the big man placidly burning his cigar and seem- 
ingly intent upon no other business. Beneath that 
serene surface, as any one might guess, there lay a 
wealth of intimate knowledge of the city and of police 
conditions to their utmost ramifications, and this was 
the equipment and instrument of high ambition and an 
imperious will. The energy of the man was incredible. 
At almost any hour of the twenty-four one might hap- 
pen upon him intent upon police business, never in the 
lime-light, always in the shadow, freshly shaven, im- 
maculately turned out, contemplative, apparently occu- 
pied only in the enterprise of burning that inexhaust- 
ible cigar, yet following his quarry with the en- 
thusiasm of the artist. 

A master of stagecraft he was, too. Every reporter 
of a decade ago remembers at the mere hearing of his 
name scores of cases in which the dramatic instinct of 
the Inspector led him unerringly to the best means of 
forcing a criminal to confess. Indeed it was this 


* faculty of his that made the outer world believe for 


a long time that there was some mysterious, weird, and 
uncanny process known as the “third degree” by 
means of which the secret of any crime could be wrung 
from the most hardened criminal. Not an accurate 
belief, of course. There was nothing mysterious about 
the “third degree.” It. was simply the work of a 
master mind in reading the guilty secret of an accused 
person, studying his mental make-up and choosing the 
surest way of forcing him to tell it. Of all the 
examples of this method there is room here to recount 
but one. Old Unger had killed his roommate, stolen 
his money, packed the body in a trunk and shipped it 
to Baltimore. The man.was a eynic, seemingly beyond 
reach of any human emotion. As he slowly walked 
down the stairway of the lodging-house, his mind full 
of the horrible tragedy he had just enacted, the fatal 
trunk poised high on his brawny shoulder, the land- 
lady chanced to meet him and to ask whether he was 
moving. 

“No,” he replied indifferently; “no, I’m not mov- 
ing, but my friend is.” 

There was no direct proof against Unger at the 
time of his arrest. He was led into the office of The 
Inspector. There followed a duel of stolidity, a strug- 
gle of minds in which not one word was spoken. 
Picture it to yourself. The inscrutable police chief at 
his desk, his back to the window and his face in 
shadow, silent, reading casually some document, from 
which now and then he raises his glance to search from 
beneath heavy brows the rugged countenance of the 
prisoner, who stands facing the window and in the 
full glare of its light. The accused expects accusation, 
questioning, argument, abuse, probably violence. He 
experiences—silence. His massive jaws are clenched 
with the resolve to fight for life. Not one word shall 
be wrung from him. Indomitable resolution is written 
in his frowning brow. Against all of which the In- 
spector moves nothing—at present. He studies the 
hig prisoner, a grizzled warrior in whose fierce coun- 
tenance nevertheless the discerning may find evidence 
of vivid imagination. For half an hour Unger is kept 
standing in the glare of light, no word passing between 
accuser and accused. Carelessly the Inspector taps a 
little desk gong. Two detectives appear. “Take him 
away,” says the chief casually, as if the prisoner were 
a bit of discarded furniture, not a man burning with 
the memory of murder. Unger is led through strange, 
many-angled passages down to a dark cell. There he 
is locked alone. He sits on a cot wondering. 

What is the meaning of all he has been throtigh? 
Of course the big man with the cigar was Byrnes, 
Inspector Byrnes: everybody knows him. But why 
didn’t he ask questions? Why did he look so sure of 
himself, so sure that his prisoner could never escape? 
How much did he know? Still wondering, Unger 
fell into a deep sleep. 

He was awakened at three o’clock in the morning, 
tke hour at which human vitality ebbs to its lowest 
tide. Two silent men led him to the door of a room— 
a room about as big as his sitting-room in the lodging 
house—opened the door and thrust him in. They 
vanished, slammed the door and locked it. The room 
was brightly lighted. Unger rubbed his eyes. There 
was everything he thought he had escaped forever— 
the room in which he had killed his friend for money. 
The curtains, the carpet, the old chairs, the little 
table with its ornaments, the cheap clock ticking 
loudly on the mantel, the couch on which the victim 
lay sleeping when the fatal blow fell, that awful 
couch with the small dark red stain! Unger knew 
where that stain was! He found it. He stared at 
it, fascinated, for ages, as it seemed to him. Then 
he fell upon his knees, shrieking for help, transformed 
almost in the twinkling of an eye from the sturdy, 
rugged, warrior-murderer into a poor, whining, cring- 
ing wretch, pitifully begging them to take him away 
from the awful sight. 

The two silent men led Unger up the stairs, through 
strange, many-angled passages, back to the office of 
The Inspector. When they let go of his arms, the 
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prisoner collapsed, poured out the whole story of the 
crime, said they might do with him what they liked 
if only they would not’return him to that terrible 
room. When the confession had been reduced to writ- 
ing and signed, the Inspector lit a fresh cigar and re- 
marked that he believed he would go home now. 

The memory of this case calls up a hundred others, 
equally dramatic, that hover about the point of the 
pen begging to be.told. Let this one suffice to suggest 
the Inspector that was, and let us now look at him 
as he is. 

Not a particle of change, is the first impression as 
the visitor notes the sturdy outlines of the erect 
figure, meets the glance of the bluish hazel eyes, feels 
the grasp of a big, brown right hand that crunches 
in a friendly spirit. Yet the first impression is not 
accurate. The Inspector’s thick, sweeping mustache 
used to be brown tinged with gray; now it is gray 
tinged with brown. The temples that were dark are 
now whitened. Other change cannot be discerned. 
Byrnes was never a physically restless, bustling man, 
burning up energy in futile movement. Many there 
are who have seen him pounce upon a giant of two 
hundred pounds or more, and with hand and _ fist 
reduce him to helplessness in a fraction of a minute. 
All the old power seems to be there. 

The Inspector measures a trifle less than six feet in 
height. His broad shoulders, thick back, and full 
chest are still packed with useful muscles. Somehow 
he has managed to avoid the cumbering fat that age 
puts on men. © He stands straight and well poised, 
moves with all the old precision, vigor, and balance. 
This man fought at the First Bull Run (and ran as 
fast as anybody, he will admit with a smile); alse 
he saw long service in the Civil War; therefore he 
must be well past sixty years of age. Somehow he 
still appears to be- in the early fifties. His eyes seem 
younger than that, still alert, watching everything 
with the old expression of unconcern. It is in the 
jaws of The Inspector that one reads the fullest ex- 
pression of determination. Their bony framework 
is well rounded and heavy. They are buttressed with 
firm muscle. The neck is powerful, but those jaws 
of granite gre a fortress. 

In all its winding length the Shrewsbury River 
offers no more delightful home site than that which 
The Inspector has chosen. Originally the plot of 
ground was divided into two acres of high hill and 
three of sandy beaeh. Wherefore his first care when 
he bought the place, in the early nineties, was to 
have two acres of hilltop lopped off and overlaid upon 
the beach. This gave four acres of moderately high 

















“He stands straight and well poised, moves 
with all the old precision, vigor, and balance 


land, upon which a velvet lawn of unfailing green has 
heen brought to the pitch of perfection. Maples, oaks, 
chestnuts, and willows, nearly all of The Inspector's 
own planting, diversify the lawn. From the highest 
point rises a tall, thick, white mast, from whose truck 
the American flag flies every day. 

The house is all brown and dark red, big and 
rambling, full of quaint and unexpected gables, and of 
great guest capacity. Every bit of space is needed, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes delight in long visits of 
their children and their five grandchildren. The most 
notable feature of the house is its vast porch. In- 




















































































































deed, one might describe the dwelling as a great home 
almost surrounded by porch. The enclosure is broad 
and high, full of easy couches and great lounging- 
chairs and hammocks, with books and magazines and 
the children’s toys seattered here and there. Broad 
windows swing open to every vagrant breeze. There 
is an atmosphere of abundant ease which must be 
peculiarly delightful to one who has been so long 
active in the very centre of New York’s most strenu- 
ous life. The unexpected thing is to find The In- 
spector enjoying it all as vividly:as if he had never 
cone anything else. 

And if any one should ask what feature of the 
quiet life on the high and grassy river-bank most ap- 
peals to The Inspector, I should answer without one 
moment’s hesitation, the presence of his grandson, 
little George. This lad is barely past his second 
birthday, and his full name is George MeDonald, 
Junior. He is a robust and sunny little mite, with a 
vocabulary all his own; one who travels far and fast 
on tiptoe and discovers new marvels every hour. To 
see the rugged Inspector, at whose frown thousands 
have trembled, playing with little George, rolling him 
upon the lawn, or showing him how to solve the 
mysteries of his toy automobile, is to achieve an en- 
tirely new view of America’s greatest policeman. 

Next to little George, yachting is The Inspector’s 
greatest sport. For years he has owned and sailed 
the smartest sloops and catboats in the Red Bank 
yacht club regattas. Trophies won in these races are 
in profusion about the house, and he was one of the 
charter members of the yacht club, which is still his 
hobby. The Inspector goes to his office in New York 
two or three times a week, and these trips, together 
with a little motoring now and then, occupy the rest 
of his time. 

No one who knows Thomas Byrnes can imagine him 
ever losing interest in the police department. That is 
unthinkable. And yet it was almost impossible to per- 
suade him to discuss it for publication. Question after 
question he put aside, but a point-blank shot brought 
him down. 

“Is the New York police force to-day efficient?” I 
asked him. 

“No,” he replied, “ it isn’t.” 

“Why isn’t it?” I urged. 

“See here,” said The Inspector. “I’m not going to 
criticise the department. What I say I say in the 
kindliest spirit. The force isn’t big enough to keep 
up with the growth of the city.” 

“But don’t you believe in the single-headed police 
department?” 

“By all means,” The Inspector replied. 

“ What is the cause, then, of police inefficiency ?” 

“It is due chiefly,” he said, “to the incompetent 
head and the incompetent deputies, who know nothing 
at all of the character of the work they are to super- 
vise. I say this without any intent to reflect upon the 
ability of these gentlemen, and in the same spirit that 
I would say you are incompetent to command a fleet 
or I am incompetent to command an army. I never 
had the pleasure of meeting General Bingham, for 
when I called at police headquarters to pay my re- 
spects he happened to be out. 

“Neither West Point nor the law school gives a 
man the training that qualifies him to command the 
police department. I have in mind two police com- 
missioners of the past who were West Point men, 
Major-Generals who had gained distinction on the 
field. They were worse than incompetent as police 
commissioners. They were dangerous. 

“What sort of administration can we expect from 
a stranger who is so unfamiliar with the city that he 
needed a guide to take him down to police headquarters 
and who has never had any police experience? With 
the best intentions in the world such a man is help- 
less. He is bound to fall into the hands of some 
clique to whom he must look for information. And 
if he finds that this clique misleads him, he will give 
them up only to fall into the hands of another clique. 

“This administration in many cases knows nothing 
at all about the character of certain districts or the 
make-up of the population, which includes so many 
different nationalities. When a crime is committed 
they do not know how to direct their subordinates so 
as to apprehend the violators of law. The men and 
officers in the department are quick to see that, and in 
a very short time they have no respect for their su- 
periors. The breach keeps widening until the depart- 
ment reaches its present condition. 
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The Inspector, his son-in-law, George MacDonald, 
and little George, on a terrace of the Byrnes home 

















The Inspector at the wheel of his steam launch “ Gin- 
ger,” one of the smartest boats on the Shrewsbury 


“Our citizens have not one-half the protection that 
they ought to have from the patrol force in the night 
tours. Instead of keeping nearly one-half the whole 
force on duty, only about one- quarter of it is sent on 
the night tours, when our citizens are asleep 
and lives and property most need protection. This 
comes from having an incompetent head who knows 
nothing about police duty. They flirt with the force 
to please or displease the men with their two, three, 


four, or five platoon system, and the result is absolutely 


? 


demoralizing.’ 

“What is the remedy?” I asked. 

“A strong man at the head of the police force,’ 
The Inspector answered, his eyes gleaming and _ his 
jaws set. “ A strong man who thoroughly understands 
police business, whom the men and officers of the de- 
partment would respect because of his knowledge. 
Violators of law in a very short time would have the 
same respect for and obedience to that head. Men 
who violate the law work by stealth, as a rule, and 
if they think there is much chance of being appre- 
hended they will quit. From newspaper reports it 
appears that crime at the present time is neither pre- 
vented nor detected in the city of New York. Under- 
stand that in saying this I am not reflecting upon the 
present head of the police department or any other 
individual. I say it because they do not know police 
business, and every one of them that has been at the 
head of the department knows too much to start at the 
foot and ever learn.” 

“Ts it possible,” I asked, “to eradicate graft from 
the police department, or is that a matter of individual 
character ?” 

-* The word ‘ graft’ has got to be a fashionable word 
in some quarters,” said The Inspector, “and I assume 
there is some truth in it. But that could be eradicated 
or at least reduced to a minimum if the proper and 
efficient discipline were applied to the men and officers 
of the department. For example, suppose a man keeps 
a reputed gambling-house, and a policeman is sent 
there to warn people that they mustn’t go in. The 
policemen are changed frequently. These men are sub- 
jected to all the temptations of the reputed gambler 
and the patrons of the house. Instead of preventing 
gambling, each patrolman to an extent advertises it. 
That is not the way, in my judgment, to handle the 
police ferce. The man at the head of the department 
should be strong enough to say to the reputed gambler, 
‘Your business must stop,’ and it does stop.” 

“We hear about secret organizations in the depart- 
ment,” I remarked. “ Aren’t they detrimental to its 
discipline?” 

“There are three of them,” The Inspector declared. 
“In the police department of our city, charged with 
the uniform enforcement of law, in which the members 
have to take oath that they will faithfully perform 
their duty, it seems to me that the organization should 
not be honeyeembed with secret societies. These are 
productive of anything that is bad, for many reasons. 
In ease of riot or strife or any other sudden emergency, 
it is a bad thing to have the force that is charged with 
the protection of life and property subdivided by secret 
organizations. The more red tape you wind around the 
department the more inefficient you make it. The 
more you simplify a police officer’s duty, so long as the 
plan is thorough and practical, the better results you 
get.” : 
“What influence is it, Inspector,’ I asked, “ that 
does most to demoralize the police?” 

“ Politics!” he answered, with an expression of in- 
tense dislike. ‘* Hither one of the great political parties 
elects its Mayor. The Mayor, as-a rule, appoints the 
head of the department, irrespective of his qualifica- 
tions, selected or acquiesced in by the party leader. 
There have been isolated cases, of course, in which 
that did not occur. I am speaking now of the general 
rule.” 

“Tsn’t the police department,” I asked, 
political auxiliary to the party in power? ”? 

“For the moment, possibly, yes; eventually, no,’ 
was The Inspector’s reply. ‘‘ The political party in 
power, having the reputation of controlling the police 
force, finally have to father all its shortcomings and 
derelictions of duty, in addition to becoming respon- 
sible to a reasonable extent for the amount of crime 
that is committed in the city twenty-four hours. 
Now, I say that no political party can carry that 
odium which will be heaped upon them by the-press 
without being brought into disrepute in a few years.” 

“How,” I asked, “would you bring the police de- 
partment up to the highest state of efficiency ?” 

“By putting the right man in command,” he re- 
plied, instantly. ‘The force is all right from the 
ground up. In my judgment, after thirty-five years’ 
experience, filling every office in the police depart- 
ment from patrolman up, the head of the department 
should be a strong, able man who has a thorough 
knowledge of the police department and the duties of 
the several officers from the rank of patrolman up.” 
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A PROCESS WHICH MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO PORTRAY COLOR ON A PERMANENT PLATE 


HE Lumiére process of color photography 
is receiving much attention in this coun- 
FSi try as regards the practicability of its 
Gj use in portraiture, and many prominent 
ne y rc ara curt | , et " 
Par photographers are giving it a trial. Its 
commercial value is still in doubt, for 
results of the process have not been entirely satis- 
factory, though thousands of plates have been experi- 
mented with. 

Artistic portrait photography has been elaborately 
developed of late, and admirable work has been turned 
out, but now the old style of simple black and white 
will have to contend with this new colored process. 
However, professional photographers claim that color- 
ed portraits of good workmanship will always be very 
expensive and will, therefore, have a limited sale, as 
in the case of miniature-painting. In some studios 
a 3% by 414 inch plate sells for as low as five dol- 
lars, ‘but for those of larger size the prices range from 
ten to one hundred dollars. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory colored portrait by 
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By Evans Morrison 


the Lumiére process extreme care must be used in ad- 
justing every detail. Especial attention must be paid 
to the shades of color in the dress of the subject, and 
very few photographers have been educated to con- 
sider color values. Again, over-exposure often upsets 


every calculation and the result is ludicrous in the’ 


extreme. Unless the exposure is perfectly timed the 
delicate pink of the human skin will appear a deep 
searlet and the subject becomes a caricature. The 
photograph must be taken in a properly lighted studio, 
or, if in the open air, specially favorable conditions 
must prevail. In addition to all this, defective plates 
are common, and so add greatly to the chances of 
failure. 

Indoor exposures vary greatly in the length of 
time required. Good pictures have resulted from ex- 


posures of forty seconds, and in others a minute and 


a half or longer has elapsed. Fortunately, in the 
long exposures no harm is done by any slight move- 
ment, such as would be marked” in instantaneous 
photography. Two or three seconds is generally suffi- 
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cient time to obtain a good negative in outdoor work. 
The uncertainty of results and the expensive ma- 
terials that are necessary, together with the expert 
workmanship required, combine to raise the prices of 
colored portraits. An ordinary high-grade lens may 
be used, but a color screen is necessary to produce 
the tints. The only suitable plate is the Lumiére, 
with its varnished dust of starch grains. These are 
manufactured at Lyons, France, and are often diffi- 
cult to obtain in this country. 

After all possible precautions have been taken in 
the matter of time and light, and after the exposure 
has been made, the plate is ready for development by 
an intricate process which includes two baths and 
several washings for “ fixing” and cleansing. If this 
is successfully carried through, a single picture can be 
secured; it is not possible to obtain prints, as in 
erdinary photography. The finished plate, when 
covered by a glass and framed in passe-partout, is 
ready to be displayed before a window or an artificial 
light as a transparency. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


OTHING has more interested Eng- 
lishmen in the Presidential election 
than the emergence of what looks 
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really come into active being. . But 
in any case it is clear that the trade-union leaders 
in the United States, or some of them, endeavored this 
year, as they never endeavored before, to instil into 
the minds of their followers a sense of political solidar- 
ity, and urged them to vote en bloc for the Democrats 
as the party most likely to pay heed to the special in- 
terests of Labor.. This is a development which all 
Englishmen regard as momentous and which many of 
them look upon as hopeful. English Liberals, espe- 
cially, having, as they believe, a special connection with 
the American Labor movement, feel for it a special 
sympathy. ‘They conceive it to be in a very large de- 
gree the offspring 9f the English Labor movement. 
1 have heard more than one Labor M.P. declare that 
no event in British polities of the last quarter of a 
century has so powerfully and intimately affected 
American opinion as the successes of Mr. Keir Hardie 
and his followers at the General Election of 1906. 
Their influence in stimulating the political conscious- 
ness of the American working-men, and in revealing to 
the trade-union leaders the possibilities of combined 
political action, is believed over here to have been 
deep and instantaneous. I certainly thought, when 
revisiting America early in 1906, that the spectacle 
of a solid phalanx of Labor M.P.’s in the British 
House of Commons had already begun to react with 
considerable force upon the ambitions of American 
trade-unionists. It could not help suggesting a com- 
parison and moving the American Labor leaders to 
inquire whether what had proved possible in Great 
Britain might not prove equally possible in the United 
States. It could not help bringing home to the com- 
prehension of the American working-man the con- 
trast between the supreme potential strength of Amer- 
ican Labor in politics and its almost total failure to 
make that strength’ effective. 

Of all the paradoxes of American. civilization, this, 
indeed, has always seemed to. Englishmen the most 
amazing. How comes it that in the greatest. indus- 
trial democracy of the world, Labor has: never yet 


“found itself,’ and that in a country which many - 


Europeans are still innocent enough to fegard’as a 
paradise of the working-man, the working-man has 
hitherto failed to secure a direct representation of 
his interests? With the voting power of the. country 
well in their hands, constantly assured. by their lead- 
ers that both Repablicans and Democrats have treat- 
ed them as mere électioneering pawns, and conscious 
as they must be that they have only to vote as a 
separate and cohesive unit to swamp both the historic 
parties and seize the government for themselves, 
how is it that the American working-men have not 
long ago realized, developed, and. asserted their latent 
political power? Englishmen who are interested in 
America have often pondered these questions, have 
often tried to account for the political ineffectiveness 
of Labor in the United ‘States on any large and con- 
stant scale. Only once, so far as I know, in recent 
American history did the working-men cut loose from 
their party ties and vote with some approach to 
unanimity for or against any particular party. That 
was at the Presidential election which succeeded the 
Homestead strike. The fierce resentment among all 
working-men evoked by the conduct of that strike 
showed itself at the polls in the votes they cast against 
President Harrison. Otherwise Labor in America has 
to all appearances contentedly merged itself in the 
two great parties, and all attempts to found a dur- 
able independent political organization have failed. 
The first reason that occurs to an Englishman who 
seeks to account for this phenomenon is the extraordi- 
nary rigidity of party ties in the United States. There 
is perhaps no country in which it is so difficult to start 
and maintain an independent political movement. The 
Republicans and Democrats have for so long monopo- 
lized the field, they have so skilfully won for their 
own organizations the special protection of the law, 
they have so assiduously buttressed their power by 
alliances with the industrial plutocracy, the whole im- 
mense and intricate machinery of primaries and conven- 
tions is so completely in their hands, Americans are 
such blind worshippers of the principle of “ regularity,” 
and think it not merely a high political misdemeanor 
but something very like sacrilege to vote against their 
favorite party, and the enormous size of the country 
makes the effective promotion of a new party an en- 
terprise of such vast expense and such constant haz- 


By Sydney Brooks 


ard, that Labor might well have shrunk from the 
task. Then, again, so far as an Englishman can judge 
on such a point, the working-men of America appear 
hitherto to have been genuinely: divided between the 
Republicans and the Democrats. They have formed 
the rank and file of both parties,} but they have never 
yet succeeded, except for very brief periods of time, 
in forming a party of their own. The more intelligent 
and skilful among them appear to have been Repub- 
licans, for the singularly unintelligent reason that the 
Republican party is the party of protection. The 
lower grades have, as a rule, beer’ Democrats because 
the Democratic party, as they believe, has the in- 
terests of the ‘common people” more at heart, and 
has always offered a more vehement opposition, on 
the platform at any rate, to “the plutocracy.” 

The trade-union leaders have been compelled to 
recognize the fact of this division. In the United 
States the inner conflict in trade-unionism, the long 
struggle to discipline its membership, has been far 
more arduous and dramatic than its external conflict 
with the employer. This is, to some extent, the case 
in all countries, but most outside observers hold that 
it is particularly so in America, partly because of 
the restiveness of the national temperament, partly 
because of race variations, and partly because of the 
stupendous complexities introduced into the economic 
system by the hordes of immigrants. The trade-union 
leaders have hesitated to complicate their internal 
problems by advocating an independent attitude to- 
wards politics. They have, on the contrary, rather 
sought to keep politics in the background. Attempts, 
many attempts, to form a stable and independent 
Labor party have of course been made, but they have 
always ended in failure. The National Labor Union, 
the Knights of Labor, and smaller organizations 
in the cities, have all been shipwrecked on the rock 
of politics. Englishmen, therefore, find no difficulty 
in understanding why the American Federation of 
Labor, which they take to be the strongest organiza- 
tion which the working-men of the country have yet 
founded, should for so long and so deliberately have 
abstained from political. propaganda. They do not 
believe that the rank and file of the Federation would 
really wish it otherwise. It is a common opinion 
among European economists that trade-unionism in 
the United States has been tainted by most of the vices 
that have from time to time appeared in American 
business and American politics. One consequence of 
this fact, if a fact it be, is that American working- 
men limit their trust in their trade-union leaders to 
industrial disputes, and even in that sphere it is 
by no means absolute. They are permeated, if the 
almost unanimous judgment of trained observers may 
be relied upon, with a profound distrust of one an- 
other that far exceeds the jealousies observable among 
European trade-unionists. A seat in Congress carries 
with it a salary of $6000 a year and a certain amount 
of social distinction, and Englishmen often declare 
that the American working-man has not yet been able, 
even in the interests of his class, to tolerate the idea 


of his shopmate annexing these high privileges while | 


he himself toils on at lathe and loom. Payment of 
members in America, so far from stimulating the 
representation of Labor, has thwarted it. American 
trade-unionfsts, to summarize the common English im- 
pression somewhat brutally, would not trust any of 
their members to remain faithful to the cause of 
Labor on a salary of $6000 a year. The idea of graft 
and political corruption has so penetrated the Amer- 
ican mind that a Labor leader in Congress would soon 
be suspected of having “sold out” to the party bosses 
or their allies, the capitalists. 

This diagnosis, I am aware, is not in all respects a 
flattering one, but it accurately represents, I think, 
the views that most Englishmen who have studied the 
question in America have sooner or later worked round 
to. Beélieving it at any rate to be true, Englishmen 
have found in it a sufficient explanation of why the 
American Labor vote has never been a class vote or 
even a solid party vote. The great quarrel of the 
American Socialists with the American trade-unionists 
appears, indeed, to be precisely this, that the latter, 
by their abstention from politics, have helped to 
perpetuate the present wage system. Both Republicans 
and Democrats haye in consequence been able to angle 
successfully for their share of the Labor vote. The 
bosses and party managers have courted it, but have 
never really feared it. Only once in the last twenty 
years, as I have said, has Labor shown that it could 
disregard its normal party affiliations and vote with 
some approach to solidarity. But it appears now as 
though the days of disunited force and*a scattered 
allegiance were drawing to an end, and Englishmen are 
keenly interested in attempting to assess the causes 
and probable results of the transformation. Roughly, 
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they believe that the multiplying tokens of plutocratic 
domination, the economic rush towards the concentra- 
tion of wealth, the revelations of gross wrong-doing 
in the worlds of business and finance, and a series 
of decisions of the Supreme Court declaring trade- 
unions illegal, pronouncing employers’ liability acts 
unconstitutional, and sanctioning the abuses of “ gov- 
ernment by injunction,’ have promoted a new sense 
in American working-men of unity, common dangers 
and common interests. They are beginning, as it 
seems to Englishmen, to see through the insincerities 
of the regular parties. They are beginning to perceive 
that the great corporations have preyed upon their 
disunion, have encouraged it, and have profited by ‘it, 
and that only through organization and combined 
action as a class can they hope to hold their own. 
The American Federation of Labor, fired by British 
example, resolved early in 1906 to enter politics. In 
the elections of that year, if Englishmen are correct- 
ly informed, it seriously reduced, though it could not 
quite wipe out, the majorities of those whom it de- 
clared to be hostile to the interests of Labor, and by 
judicious compacts with the Democrats it succeeded 
in electing several of its own candidates to Congress 
and to the local State legislatures. 

It is playing now for ‘higher stakes—with what 
results we shall not know until the election returns 
can be submitted to deliberate analysis. It has not 
been lost sight of over here that in his effort to swing 
the Labor vote to Mr. Bryan, Mr. Gompers has en- 
countered the strong resistance of several powerful 
unions. Englishmen regard that as something that 
was only to be expected. They do not look upon it 
as by any means so significant as the fact that Mr. 
Gompers should have been able to force his own views 
in regard to Labor legislation upon the Democratic 
convention, should have wholly abandoned his old 
attitude of impartiality in Presidential contests, and 
should be exerting the whole of his very great in- 
fluence to induce. the American working-men to vote 
as a class for specifically class objects. What it will 
ultimately amount to, Englishmen are not prepared 
even to guess. They see, however, little prospect at 
present of. an independent Labor party such as they 
know in England. So far as they can judge, the time 
is far off when Labor in America will be in a position 
to disregard both parties; but the time is not so far 
off when Labor may make itself so indispensable to one 
of the parties as virtually to control it. They do not, 
kowever, hide from themselves the possibility that 
history may again repeat itself and that Mr. Gompers 
may discover that in endeavoring to make the Fed- 
eration a political power he has inoculated it with a 
fatal virus. As to the merits of the particular ends 
which Mr. Gompers and his followers wish to attain, 
Englishmen, who are much more radical in their pol- 
ities than Americans, much less careful of the rights 
of property and much more mindful of the rights of 
humanity, hold rather decided opinions. That the 
legal- status of trade-unions should be placed beyond 
the possibility of doubt or dispute and that the pro- 
cedure in injunction cases should be drastically re- 
vised, are propositions that Englishmen have long ago 
accepted for themselves, and they see no reason why 
Americans should not accept them also. The other items 
on the programme which the Federation formulated 
in 1906 seem equally innocuous and reasonable to 
people in this country. The Federation asked, it will 
be remembered, that the laws relating to child labor, 
to compulsory education, to the eight-hours day in 
all government employments, to convict labor, to the 
“ prevailing rate of wages” in public contracts, and 
to the sanitary inspection of mines, tunnels, work- 
shops, and dwellings should be enforced. In the 
way of new legislation it called for the establishment 
of post-office savings-banks and a parcel-post service. 
It wanted the State, the Federal government, and the 
municipalities to own and operate the public util- 
ities within their jurisdictions. It demanded, particu- 
larly, municipal ice-plants and municipal abattoirs. 
It favored ballot reform and the referendum and 
advocated the direct nomination and election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, United States Senators, judges, 
and all elective officers. Englishmen did not at the 
time, and do not now, see anything to be alarmed at 
in so moderate a programme. Most of its suggestions 
have long since been adopted and carried out in Eng- 
land; there is none that lies outside the pale of 
reasonable discussion. In nearly everything that con- 
cerns: the rights of Labor, in social and industrial 
legislation particularly, America is some forty years 
behind England. The American Labor movement is 
looked upon over here as an effort to catch up, an 
endeavor to make America almost as liberal as Eng- 
land is and long has been. It is not difficuit for Eng- 
lishmen to regard it with interest and sympathy. 





The Gondola of London 


By Margaret L. Woods 


Now, when the hovering night comes down. 
What if away there still be day? 

Naked sky over silver reaches, 

Bronze of bracken and gold of beeches? 

Give me the woven shadows brown, 

Shot with the lights of London town. 


(Gx to me, Love, our London town, 


Ours is a gondola as dim, 

Secret and bold as ere could swim, 
Shunning a moon that smiled too soon— 
Black the boat over black abysses— 
Harboring rapture, curtaining kisses, 
Lovers that laughed at Fortune’s frown 
There, as we do in London town. 


Tune of the jingling bells and fleet 

Tap of the hoofs in an empty street— 
Then as a‘ship from port will slip, 

Out we glide to the storm’s commotion, 
Roar of a swift tumultuous ocean, 

Surge of faces that glimmer and drown, 
Foam on the sea of London town. 


Little of stars our London recks, 

Night with her fiery garland decks, 

Light upon light as pearls strung white— 
Fast through shadows and moony blazes 
Topaz and ruby whirl in mazes, 

Flash in the sinister veil, the crown 
Royal and fierce of London town. 


Ever ‘the hurrying faces pass, 
Phantom-dim through a rain-blurred glass. 
Which of the swarm will heed if warm 
Here a venturous arm enwind you? 

Here if lips should seek and find you, 
Mouth and cheek of you, hair and gown? 
Give me my Love in London town! 
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A “SALOME” OF THE FUTURE 


Miss Mary Garden, who has confirmed at the Manhattan Opera House her European reputation in the roles of “‘ Melisande,” “ Louise,” 
and “ Thais,” will sing this winter for the first time the part of “Salome” in Mr. Hammerstein’s production of Strauss’ opera 
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Perpetuating a Famous Race-Horse 


By Walter L. Beasley 















The skeleton of James R. Keene’s famous race-horse “ Sysonby,” 
on exhibition at the Natural History Museum, New York 


























A model of “Sysonby” in action, cast 
in bronze and presented to Mr. Keene - e 





SM eared XSONBY, the famous race-horse owned by 
Neue Mr. James R. Keene, considered the most 


pg perfect type of the American thoroughbred, 










+ A and the speediest runner of recent times, 
YANIE AA is to be royally perpetuated in public 
aoa memory. His skeleton has just been 


mounted at the American Museum of Natural History, 
and during the forthcoming Horse Show at the Madi- 
son Square Garden, Professor H. F. Osborn will give 
an exhibition and special reception in honor of Sysonby. 
Mr. Keene and all the prominent turfmen, breeders, 
well-known whips, patrons, and students of the horse 
will be invited. Professor Osborn will show at the same 
time some of the remarkable discoveries made by the 
Museum and Whitney expeditions in search of fossil 
horses in the western parts of the United States. A 
display will be made illustrating the origin and evo- 
lution of the horse, with a half-dozen or more rare and 
complete .skeletons found of fossil horses, from the 
first little four-toed creature, sixteen inches high, 
who lived three million years ago, the ancestor of 
the blue-ribbon high-stepper of to-day, down to Sy- 
sonby, the climax of the modern racer. 

Sysonby was imported from England, and foaled 
at Mr. Keene’s Castleton breeding-farm in Kentucky, 
in 1902, being the son of Melton by Optime. In his 
brief career Sysonby, as a two and three year old, 
captured all the rich turf classics of his day, being a 
victor, in an easy fashion, of fourteen out of fifteen 


- races he started in, and winning nearly $200,000, one 


of the largest amounts ever won by a single horse in 
America. His ‘first race was at Brighton Beach, July 
14, 1904, and his last public appearance was on Sep- 
te r, 9, 1905, at Sheepshead Bay, where he died, 
at the age of four years, on July 17, 1906. 

For the fortunate and noteworthy acquisition of 
the valuable skeleton of this wonderful racing machine 
thanks are due mainly to Professor Henry F. Osborn, 
the President and Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology 
in the American Museum of Natural History. Pro- 
fessor Osborn, recognizing that Sysonby, more than 
any other horse of the -present generation, represented 
a type of the most highly bred American race-horse, 
and possessing extraordinary limb and frame structure 
and phenomenal speed mechanism, would therefore 
make a superb study specimen, shortly after his 
death made solicitations, seconded by Mr. Frank K. 
Sturgis, of the Coney Island Jockey Club, to Mr. 
Keene, to obtain the body for exhibition purposes. 
Mr. Keene consented to present the skeleton of his 


victorious and favorite racer, together with the sum of 
$2000 for preparing it for exhibition. Two years, at 
intervals, have been devoted to the critical and patient 
task of mounting the skeleton, a remarkable and deli- 
cate piece of fossil engineering skilfully performed 
by Mr. S. H. Chubb. Professor Osborn has introduced 
a decided innovation and radical departure from the 
traditional methods hitherto employed in this class of 
work by representing the skeleton in motion at full 
speed. This realistic style of mounting has never been 
accomplished before. The pose selected was the brief 
moment of time in the gait of the swift-running horse 
when all four feet are clear of the ground, and it has 
brought out all the beauty of the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the animal. The spirited mount is of excep- 
tional scientific interest as a museum wonder from the 
fact that it is the only accurate representation of 
the anatomy of a speeding race-horse in the world. 
Among the new and novel features employed to 
obtain study material to be used in the mounting were 
a series of remarkable aerial photographs made for 
the purpose of determining the movement of the 
spinal column of the horse in motion. There are no 
pictures extant which show this unknown phase of 
the moving horse. Ordinary side views have been 
taken by numerous investigators, but up to the pres- 
ent no top or overhead views have been secured. 
One of the accompanying illustrations depicts Mr. S. 
H. Chubb, suspended fifty feet or more in the air in 
a narrow rope sling-seat, obtaining some unusual snap- 
shots of a running horse below. -Another of the 
pictures shows the interesting results obtained from 
one of these overhead photographs clearly outlining 
the lateral movement of the spinal column of the 
running horse. In order to follow the movement of 
the spine, so that it would be perfectly visible on a 
photographie plate, a white line was painted along 
the vertebral column. After this operation had been 
completed the photographer was hoisted some thirty 
feet in the air. To allow free control of the hands the 
weight of the camera-box was held by two cords at- 
tached to an overhead pulley. The horse, an ex-racer, 
hitched to a sulky, was then driven beneath at full 
speed along the roadway. At the crucial moment, when 
the animal appeared on the reflected mirror of the cam- 
era above, the shutter was sprung. After the series 
of overhead photos had been gtudied to advantage, 
the white mark along the back gffording a clue to the 
changes in position of the spine of a rapidly moving 
horse, and after consulting a large number of the best 
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A novel feat in photography—taking a snap-shot of a horse in rapid 
motion to determine the characteristic movement of the spinal column 

















This picture was the result of the aerial photography 
illustrated in the picture. above it. The line of 
paint marking the spinal column is clearly visible 


. Side-view pictures taken of Sysonby in life on the race- 


track, the final characteristic pose and correct running 
position, as here pictured, were determined upon. 

As a direct result of the overhead pictures taken, 
the spine is curved some two inches to the right in 
the mounted skeleton. Another of the accompanying 
illustrations shows a spirited model of the life ap- 
pearance of Sysonby in. action, executed by Mr. Irwin 
Christman, of the museum staff, based on the skele- 
ton mount. This has been cast in bronze and presented 
as a gift to Mr. Keene by Professor Osborn. 

























































PICTURES IN THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB’S' EXHIBITION 


“The Little Black Cat” “Moon Shadows” 
BY WILLIAM J. WHITTEMORE { BY ADELAIDE DEMING, WINNER OF THE BEAL PRIZE 





“Four Children” “ Auburn and White” 
BY A, SCHILLE , BY HILDA BELCHER 


THE LARGEST BRONZE EVER CAST ENTIRE IN AMERICA 


THIS STATUE OF “PAN,” BY GEORGE GREY BARNARD, WHICH IS ELEVEN FEET LONG AND WEIGHS THREE TONS, WAS PRESENTED TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
BY EDWARD SEVERIN CLARK. IT WON GOLD MEDALS AT THE PARIS AND PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITIONS, AND A GRAND PRIZE AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
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DRAWING BY H. MATHES 










4] -E-E-E-E-E-E! John- 
| nie-e-e-e-e 1” 

RY It is day. The sun is 
fA} shining through the lat- 
—— Pel tice-work of hop-vines 


4d 


SWOPE that covers the window 





of the east room, where you sleep. 
You hear father pulling on his boots. 
Now he is getting the milk - pails. 
Now he has opened the— 

* Johnnie!” 

“* Yessir!” 

You jump out of bed, and into 
overalls and straw hat. Prince is 
waiting outside the door. Away you 
go, down the lane—boy and dog— 
after the cows. 

Rose, Whitey, Bess, Molly—-there 
they stand chewing their cuds. You 
let down the bars. Then Whitey sud- 
denly trots off up-field. 

““Go fetch ’em, Prince!” you shout, 
as your little brown legs hurl your 
little shock - headed body down the 
pasture after the recalcitrant. At 
last you win. Whitey turns and 
sedately walks back through the 
bars and into the milking-yard. 

You stop at the bridge. Yes, sir! 
That same old speckly trout you saw 
one day last week is there again! 
Once more the feet go— 

“Father! Say—Father! ’nawful 
big fish up by the bridge!” 

“Better go ketch ’em, Johnnie, 
’n’ have ma fry him for _ break- 
fas’.” 

Bait — fish - pole—away you go, 
deftly slipping a wriggling worm on 
to the hook. Then, slowly—slowly! 
—stealing with bent head behind the 
tall grass and bunch of willows, 
cautiously you drop the line over into 
the water. <A flash! <A swirl! 
Down under the log butment of the 
bridge go fish—bait—hook—sinker— 
line! Boy and pole go home. 

You will yet learn to lose larger 
fish, my son. 

Ma is calling breakfast. The little 
eacks are up. Billy, who is only six 
—and you are eight!—Billy tried to- 
wash himself and got some soap in 
his eyes. 











formule are demonstrated with a 
ruler held in his none too feeble 
hands. Cries, sobs, promises of re- 
form, instant and everlasting, these 
are the outward manifestations. In- 
wardly you resolve that next time 
you will go in the dark and eat all 
the berries yourself. 

At recess you go swimming. The 
water is cold. The big boys made a 
spring-board last summer, and you 
step out on it, just to show the fel- 
lows how a man should stand when 
he dives. You are not going to dive, 
the water is too deep. You balance 
yourself. 

“See, he— Ow-o-0-0—” 

At last you get out of the water. 
Allen stays with you and helps you 
put on your clothes. Teacher doesn’t 
even scold when you come late and 
feeling shaky. 

At last school is over. Down the 
road you go—Wallie, Jane, Pete, 
Charlie, and yourself. 

‘Goin’ to tell your folks you went 
swimmin’?” 

“ Naw!” 

You come to the gate by the house. 
A sudden dash, with Pete close be- 
hind. You roll under the gate. 

“ Las’ tag!” yells Pete. 

** No, you never!” 

* Betcha!” 

“* Betchu !” 

“Shut up an’ run home, ’r else 
I'll tell yer folks you stole Crouch’s 
strawberries!”—this from Jane, who 
shared them. 

You reply to that insult by mak- 
ing a face at that proper young lady. 
Pete offers to lick you for making 
faces at his sister: 

“Come out in the road an’ [ll 
whip you ’ithin an inch o’ yer life!” 

Discretion is the better part of 
valor. You can’t whip all of them. 
And that’s what fighting Pete would 
ultimately mean. So you walk down 
the lane toward the house, their 
taunts following you to the bridge. 

The little cacks come racing out. 
Mother is by the cellar door. 

“Ma, ’m awful hungry!” 








Funny that little cacks like that 
always get soap in their eyes! You 
don’t. 

Mush and milk, bread and butter, 
potatoes, and fried pork—it is a good breakfast, and 
you men eat to the relish of it. 

It is now eight o’clock, and time you were off for 
school. Ma has put up the dinner. There is a pail- 
ful. The pail ought to be larger. The little cacks 
“tag” you off. You stop down in the orchard and 
fill your pockets with green apples. Ma needn’t know 
about that. 

There’s Pete waiting for you down the road. 

“Oh, say, Pete!” 

“Say it yerself.” 

“ Goin’ in swimmin’?” 

“ You aad 

“ Betcher boots!” 

“You'll git a lickin’!” 

“ Lickin’ nothin’! Oh, there’s a squirrel!” And 
away you go, racing alongside the rail fence. A flash, 


and the squirrel disappears. You look for him 


a while, and then go on. 

Sadie, Delia, and Annie are there before you. So 
you are early! As for teacher—well, teacher is always 
there! 

You set your pails on the shelf back of the door, and 
go tiptoeing out through the entry, giving vent to wild 
yells as you leave the porch. 

The girls come out and begin playing. 

“Come on, Jdhnnie—Pete! Come on, play!” 

There are no boys there—no big boys—so you go. 
You play “drop the han’kachi’f” and “needle’s eye,” 
and—you—kiss—Annie! 

Wallie comes down the road. You see him, and 
scoot behind the schoolhouse. You don’t want Wallie 
to see you playing with the girls. You begin playing 
“mumble t’ peg.” 

Wallie comes and joins you. Then Ethan and 
Charlie and the rest of the boys. 

Then the bell rings. You sit with Ethan. While 
the Second Reader class is reciting you set a pin 





ZZ, 


There’s Pete watching for you down the road 


in his book so that he will clap. his hand down 
upon it. 


ee es ee 

The way of the transgressor is hard. 

At dinner-time Allen calls you all back of the school- 
house and swears you to profound secrecy. He knows 
where there is a strawberry-patch in Deacon Crouch’s 
field. 

Down the road, in the shadow of the fence, away 
you go. You fill mouth, pockets, hands. You work 
swiftly, for time is precious, and at any moment the 
deacon may appear. After a while you leave the patch 
and steal down the hill toward the schoolhouse. 

The girls are coming! 

“ Hello, Johnnie! We know what you got.” 

It is not right—it is sheer highway robbery !—but 
you give them each a strawberry, and they solemnly 
swear “ not to tell a livin’ soul, honest Injun!” 

You have four strawberries left. 

You boys organize an army to lick the Britishers. 
Nell, Jess, Steve, and Aaron, being of more common 
clay than the rest, are reserved for the “ lickin’.” 

Just at this juncture an ominous voice is raised 
in the schoolhouse. You cautiously creep beneath the 
window and listen: 

“Them boys ’a’ ben stealin’ my strawberries, Miss 
Stevens, an’ I jest come over to teach ’em to leave other 
folks’ proppaty alone!” 

“Who was there, Anna?” This from teacher. 

“ Wallie an’ Charlie an’ Allen an’ Johnnie—”’ You 
wait to hear no more. Oh, perfidy of woman! You 
kissed her, and gave her a strawberry! 

The bell rings. In you go—slowly, for what’s the 
use of hurrying? 

The deacon explains matters, and you listen atten- 
tively, meanwhile eyeing the knot-hole in the floor 
beneath your seat. After the explanation certain 
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You get a piece of blueberry pie 
and sit in the woodshed doorway 
while you eat it, and the little eacks 

' look on, wishing they too were big 
enough to go to school. You wish so, too. Then Billy 
and.you could whip the whole crowd—providing Billy 
didn’t happen to get soap into his eyes. 

You and Billy gather the eggs and carry in the wood. 

Father comes up from the field to supper: 

“ How’s school to-day, son?” 

* Oh,—all—right!” 

Father says nothing more—then. Later, when the 
stars come out and the chores are done and the little 
cacks are being put to bed, you men sit out on the 
granary steps and talk it all over. Father slips his 
jack-knife into his pocket. Somehow it seems good 
to have his great strong arms about you. 

You lie there and watch the stars as the last twi- 
light fades from the sky. Then father says, as he puts 
you down and starts for the house, “I’m glad you 
told me, Johnnie. It won’t happen again, will it, my 
boy?” 

““ Never again!” 

You wash your feet and wearily tumble into bed 
after a “ good-night!” to ma and father. 

You curl up into a little ball. Through the half- 
open door you can see father reading his paper beside 
the table. Ma is putting the kid—Baby Alice—to 
sleep. 

“Hadn’t orter ’a’ stolen them strawberries!—Ugh! 
the water was cold, an’—-deep! — Lucky Allen 
could swim— Guess Pete was jes’ foolin’-—prob'ly. 
Father understands folks!” 

The teakettle is singing lazily on- the stove. Prince 
is asleep at father’s feet. Ma is rocking, with Baby 
Alice in her arms, and crooning an old melody. 

“That was a whopping big fish! Well, to-mor- 














row !” Ma is singing— 
“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber; 
Holy angels guard x 
You sleep. 
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“WELL! NOW LET'S 
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ABSENCE OF THE LADIES FROM CHURCH ON ACCOUNT OF ILLNESS NEED NOT CAUSE 
ANY IMPAIRMENT OF THE SARTORIAL ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE CONGREGATION 


OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS 










VEN Ze 7 MILIKMAN, who-lives in a town of 
paren New England, and collects milk 
MWY) 4 from the neighboring farmers, had 





in his employ a boy whom he sent 
about with a wagon every morning 
picking up his supply. There is a 
rather dangerous railroad crossing 
on the road, and when the boy be- 
gan work for him, the milkman 
said, “ When there’s a train coming, just stop and sit 
still in your wagon till it gets by.” 

The boy went about his task, but instead of collect- 
ing the milk in about an hour and a half, as should 
have been done, he took at least two hours, and some- 
times more. 

The milkman grumbled a little, but the boy said 
nothing, and, as he seemed honest, nothing was done. 

One evening the milkman went out over his route 
to see some of his customers. ‘“ What ails that boy of 
yours?” asked one of the farmers. 

“Why, nothing, only that he’s rather slow,” was 
the reply. 

“Slow? Well, I guess you’d think he was slow if 
you saw him resting for half an hour in his wagon, 
down there by the railroad track, every morning.” 

“Is it true that you stop half an hour every morn- 
ing down at the railroad track?” the boy was asked. 


“Yes, sir; I have to,” said the boy. 

“Have to? What do you mean?” 

“Well, sir, you told me to stop when there’ was a 
train coming, to wait till it got by. There’s a crook 
in the track there, so *t I never can see whether there’s 
a train comin’ down the track or not. So I just stop 
an’ wait till there’s one goes by anyway, and then I 
just skip over lively!” 





BUSTED 

First ALMSHOUSE INMATE. 

mirrors here is broke.” : 

Seconp ALMSHOUSE INMATE. “Sure they’re broke. 
They wouldn’t be here if they wasn’t.” 


* All the dishes and 





HE COULD HIT THEM 
Arter looting the house the burglar who had used 
his revolver with unerring aim bent over his victim. 
The wounded man whispered, “ Would you mind tak- 
ing a shot at the cats on the back fence as you’re 
leaving?” : 





WOMAN, LOVELY WOMAN 
SHORT DESCRIPTION OF A STYLISH WOMAN 


Her waist begins just below her neck. Her hips 
have been planed off even with the rest of her body. 

















“ THIS 


IS SO SUDDEN!” 


She is usually buttoned up the back, and around her 
neck she wears a section of barbed wire, covered with 
lace. She wears on her head a blond haystack of 
hair, and on top of this a central dome with rings 
about the same size as those of Saturn. She is swath- 
ed in her gown like an Indian papoose, and on the end 
of her feet are dabs of patent leather. She walks 
on stiltlike heels with the expertness of a tight-rope 
dancer. The pores of her skin are full of fine white 
powder. 4 
This is a woman. 





FAIR PLAY 


A Cuicago-youth not long ago received the follow- 
ing note from an ex-fiancée: 


“ Dear Tom,—As you know, I shall marry Mr. Blank 
during the present month. I shall, therefore, be glad 
to have you burn all the little notes I sent you, assur- 
ing you of reciprocity with reference to those you 
sent me.” 


To this missive the young man had the pleasure 
of returning this reply: 


“DeaR Marie,— I shall at once comply with your 
request. And, incidentally, as your new fiancé also 
holds a few little notes of mine, I should count it a 
great favor should you be able to induce him to 
burn them. with the rest.” 





THE FAMILY INCOME 


A PROBLEM OF LONG DIVISION 


I’ve three thousand plunks a year, 
Three fine sons, a girl, a wife. 
All of them are very dear, 
Much more dear to me than life. 
Now the question. doth arise 
How shall we divide that sum 
So that tears shall dim no eyes, 
And contentment rule our home? 


Well, with me it goes this way: 
Mother gets five thousand down, 
All the household bills to pay, 
And to show up well in town. 
For the boys at boarding-school— 
Two of them—a thousand more— 
With some extras—boys will fool 
Ever round a country store. 


Then the other son, he goes 
Off to college. I opine 
Fifteen hundred will dispose 

Of his: bills at Columbine. 
Then my daughter studies art 

At the Binks Academy. 
Seven hundred is the part 

That she yearly asks of me. 


Thus we see that of the three 
Thousand dollars that I earn 

Nigh nine thousand seems to be 
The amount the others burn; 

So that, when it comes to mine, 
It is clear I get from it, 

By subtracting three from nine, 
A six-thousand deficit. 

: CARLYLE SMITH. 
































SIMPLE FAITH 
Avie who admitted 


that he came di- 

rect from State’s 
prison tried to sell to 
the city editor of a New 
York newspaper a weird 
42 and startling story of-a 
wy missing will, which he 
declared had been re- 
vealed to him by a fel- 
low convict. He was a 
burly fellow with a prog- 
nathous jaw, and he had 
lost an eye in_ battle. 
The mere look of him would frighten a timid citizen 
into tremors. Mr. White, the expert in criminology, 
cross-examined the man, as follows: 
- “Why were you in Auburn?” 

“ Highway ” (meaning, of course, highway robbery). 

“T suppose you were wrongfully convicted?” 

“Nuh. Dey had me right.” 

Such engaging candor made Mr. White feel that 
the man was truthful, and he was greatly disappointed 
when strict investigation disclosed the fact that the 
story of the missing will was all fictitious. The man 
was disappointed, too, at the failure of his romance, 
but he went away from the newspaper office in cheer- 
ful mood, with some remark about better luck next 
time. 

A week later Mr. White was summoned to the re- 
ception room of the newspaper, and there he found 
his friend the burly highwayman, his shoulders 
broader, his single blue eye fiercer than ever. But 
his visit was quite friendly, although somewhat tinged 
with business. He evidently believed. he could rely 
en Mr. White’s good; faith and business acumen. Fix- 
ing Mr. White with his glittering eye, the strong- 
armed one plucked him by the sleeve over to a corner 
of the room, and there in a loud, hoarse whisper in- 
quired: 

“ Say, couldjer'do anyt’in’ wit’ a couple o’ watches?” 








COLD COMFORT 


City Eprtor. “ Why do you say that this man ‘ passed 
away,’ instead of ‘ died ’?” 

REpPorTER. “ He owed me money and I don’t like to 
feel that he is really dead.” 





JUST PROVOCATION 


JupceE. “ Why did you strike this man?” 

PRISONER. “ What would you do, judge, if you kept 
a grocery store and a man came in and asked if he 
could take a moving picture of your cheese?” 





TOO FAST FOR HIM 


HANS came in from his ranch, two miles this side 
of Olney, this week to buy a horse. 

“T’ve got the very thing you want,” said Ike Berg- 
man; ‘it’s a fine road horse, five years old, sound as 

















MAKING IT GO ’ROUND 





a quail, $175 cash down, and he goes ten miles with- 
out stopping.” 

Hans threw up his hands skyward. 

“Not for me,” he said—“ not for me. I wouldn’t 
gif you five cents for him. I live eight miles from 
Astoria, und I’d haf to walk back two miles.” 





THE MIDNIGHT ESCAPE 


A DETECTIVE detailed on the numerous robberies that 
were being committed in a fashionable up-town section 
drew back behind the stone steps and watched, keenly 
observant. It was half past eleven at night, and, con- 
sidering the circumstances, the incident which aroused 
his attention was highly irregular and suspicious. A 
closed carriage turned out of the Avenue, drove half 
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“CURSES ON YOU AND YOUR WRETCHED EGGS!” 


way up the block, and stopped in the shadows. A tall 
man, carrying a suit case and accompanied by a woman 
closely veiled, got out. The carriage turned back into 
the Avenue, while the man and woman loitered along 
the dark side of the street, with the evident purpose 
of escaping observation. In a few moments, as though 
by accident (yet, to the detective’s trained faculties, 
clearly by prearrangement), a cab with the name of a 
certain railroad on it came slowly by. The man and 
his companion, with an elaborate show of having just 
made up their minds, hailed it, jumped in, and were 
driven rapidly away. ‘The detective ran to the 
corner, secured a passing cab, and gave chase. The 
description in his pocket said that the suspect was a 
tall man, and the evidence pointed to a female accom- 
plice. He became certain, as he followed the devious 
way of the cab in front, that he was on the right 
track. The cab showed no intention of making for 
the ferry, but, instead, stopped before a secluded hotel 
just off Fifth Avenue. The occupants of the cab got 
out with feigned weariness and entered the hotel. 

The detective, telling his driver to wait, followed 
close behind his prey into the office. ‘Both the man 
and the woman were making unnecessarily loud re- 
marks about having just arrived from Washington, 
and what a trying journey they had experienced. The 
woman declared herself totally unacquainted with New 
York, but said she had been told that the hotel was a 
good one. The man, plainly under a nervous strain, 
signed the register, glancing stealthily about the mean- 
while. As he turned from the book, he bumped sharply 
into an elderly lady who came rushing out of the 
elevator with some complaint to the clerk. Exclaim- 
ing, “I beg your pardon, madam!” he swept off his 
hat in a deep, apologetic bow. His woman companion 
had at that moment taken off her veil, disclosing: an 
extremely pretty and youthful face. 

“Oh, George,’ she now cried, fiushing scarlet, 
*you’ve spoilt ‘it all. And after all the trouble we’ve 
taken, too!” 

She dashed into the elevator, leaving the tall man 
staring blankly and foolishly at a stream of rice 
which was flowing from the brim of his hat and form- 
ing a little white pile onthe hotel floor. The clerk 
smiled with superior condescension, while the elderly 
lady patted the bride encouragingly on the shoulder. 
And the detective—well, he just fled into the night, 
saying things. 





KEEPING HIM QUIET 


First Dear-Mute. “ Who is that fellow over in the 
corner of the store with his hands tied behind him?” 
Seconp Dear-Mute. “ That is my silent partner.” 





THE MODERN WAY 


- Post. “It’s good St. Paul didn’t live in these days.” 
PARKER. “ Why so?” 
Post. “ Instead of all those beautiful epistles we’d 
have nothing but a lot of souvenir postals.” 





THE REASON 


A TEACHER in a small Oregon school was giving a 
lesson on the circulation of the blood. Trying to make 
it clearer, he said, “ Now, children, if I stood on my 
head, the blood, as you know, would run into it, and 
I should turn red in the face.” 

“Yes, sir,” said they. 

“Now, Arthur,” continued the teacher, addressing a 
small boy, “ what I want to know is this: How is it 
that while I am standing upright in this ordinary 
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position the blood doesn’t run into my feet and turn 
them red?” 

“Why, sir,” answered Arthur, “because yer 
ain’t empty.” 


feet 


A WARNING 


THE man who named the seasons had 
A rather misty mind, 

Or else he was a larky lad 
Of most sarcastic kind, 


The season when our knees are weak, 
And slimpsy as a string, 

This duffer with his tongue in cheek 
Denominates the Spring! 


And later when the crispy skies 
Give life and nerve to all, 
And souls elate are on the rise, 
He winks and calls it Fall! 


If e’er we meet, and I’m awake, 
He'll get a welcome grim! 

T’ll “spring” upon his neck and take 
A “fall” right out of him! 


Horace Dopp GasitIt. 

















ORVILLE AND 


* KNOW 
SHOULD SAy I 


THE OLD BALLOONIST: 
Witsur WricHT?... YES, SIKREE, | 
pip. WuHy, I'VE KNOWN ’EM BOTH EVER SINCE THEY 


WEREN’T ANY HIGHER THAN THAT!” 











“And finally—there was Madame ” 


(73H, but that was the restaurant! 

Such salads, such patés, such 
sauces, such cheeses; to say noth- 
ing of the wines and café noir! 
And reigning over all stood—or, 
rather, sat Madame Dejoie, seated 
at her desk, taking in the money, 
RX smiling, joking—oh, most enchant- 
ingly!—laughing until it sounded 
like the daintiest of silver rattling against the most 
exquisite of crystal, her eyes as bright as her jewels 
and her “ Merci, M’sieur,” furnishing the last excel- 
lent relish to an already most excellent lunch. 

Is it strange, then, that M. Figuier had been com- 
ing down those steps every noon for so many years— 
M. Figuier, the chief 
clerk of the French 
Consulate, an exile in 
the land of les Amé- 
ricains, seeking a mid- 
day reminder of his 
own dear patrie? Or 
is it peculiar that M. 
Bompard should bow 
to Madame precisely at 
one o’clock each day— 
M. Bompard,_ the 
cashier of the house of 
Rignault et Cie, im- 
porters of the choicest 
vintages of champagne 
and burgundy? Or is 
it remarkable that M. 
Malot came every noon 
all the way’ from the 
corner of Broadway 
and Prince Street, 
where, as every one 
knows, he was the chief 
designer for Bergerat 
Fréres, the famous 
modistes? Or is it in- 
credible that countless 
others paid their re- 
spects to Madame day 
after day (at the same 
time they paid for 
their lunches) and 
stepped smilingly out 
into the sunlight? 
Well, then! Well, 
then! 

For, ah, he would be 
the lucky man who won 
Madame! 

In the first place, 
there was le comptoir, 
thirty feet long if a 
foot. At one end, in 
an angle by the win- 
dow, was the cozy little 
desk at which the late 
M. Dejoie had so often 
planned his menus; 








Reversal of Se 


By George T. Weston 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. S. POTTS 


and at the far end simmered the great brass 
cafetiére. 

In the second place, there was the restaurant, oc- 
cupying the basement floors of two whole buildings, 
one floor being most agreeably higher than the other, 
so that those who preferred the pleasure of going into 
the farther room had the added felicity of passing 
through a low doorway cut through the party wall and 
down three charming steps. 

Again, there was the kitchen, extending under the 
floor of a third building—a wonderful place where 
chefs resembling Napoleon III. could be seen rushing 
back and forth in the whitest of aprons and caps, de- 
voted—ah, devoted!—to Madame. 

In the fourth place, there was the store-room; for 
was not Madame an importer of wines, liquors, comes- 
tibles, and cigars? 

And finally—and finally—and finally—there was 
Madame! 

Ah, yes, Madame! 

Wherefore, one by one, had M. Figuier and M. Bom- 
pard and M. Malot—not to mention any of the others 
—lingered over their coffée and cigarettes until ali 
the other patrons had left, and then and there had 
expressed to Madame their perfect willingness to take 
the cozy little desk in the angle by the window afore- 
said. 

“ Ah, no, M’sieur,’” had Madame answered them all. 
“Listen, M’sieur! The establishment is known as 
Dejoie’s. N’est-ce pas? M. Dejoie left it as his monu- 
ment, and the name—TI could not—would not—change 
it! Strangers would also call Monsieur ‘M. Dejoie’ 
—impossible! Or they would call Madame ‘ Mme. 
Dejoie, and others would say, {Ah, did she not then 
marry again?’—impossible! Ah, no, M’sieur? We 
will be the very best of friends, and Madame shall 
have the honor of asking M’sieur’s advice as much as 
she dares; but—ah, if M’sieur’s name had only been, 
by any lucky chance, ‘ Dejoie’!” 

In short, the habitués of Dejoie’s (although 
stricken at times with a mournful melancholy be- 
cause an evil star had not given them the illustrious 
appellation of Dejoie)—in short, they were Madame’s 
most devoted friends, and when an opposition res- 
taurant started next door to Madame’s, under the 
sinister name of Steinhardt’s, each of Madame’s 
friends became forthwith her champion and gallantly 
engaged the foe. 

It was M. O’Grady who entered Steinhardt’s on the 
opening day, and made such objection to the tough- 
ness of the steak that it required two policemen 
and seven waiters to afipease and pacify the indignant 
man. 

It was M. Congre on the second day who, directing 
his gaze at the unfortunate Steinhardt, cried aloud, 
‘Un Salaud! Lobster!” They brought him a lobster 
salad, smiling unctuously, whereat Dejoie’s beat the 
tables when they heard the glad news. 

It was M. Higgins who first ordered a Hamburger 
steak a@ la Steinhardt, and then laid loud and violent 
claim to the proposition that he had been poisoned 
with malice aforethought. 

In a word, the feud became famous and both Dejoie’s 
and Steinharct’s were crowded daily with those who 


“If I had a name like Steinhardt I would change it!’ 
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“A fourth gentleman appeared, put- 
ting the lilies of the field to shame” 


were anxious to have a little excitement served with 
their lunch—as a sauce, as it were. Months so passed 
on. 

“Tf I had a name like Steinhardt,” exclaimed one 
of Madame’s latest champions one noon, a young man 
whose pallor and black cravat proclaimed him a stu- 
dent in the law—if I had a name like Steinhardt I 
would change it!” 

A silence fell. ; ; 

* Impossible!” laughed M. Congre, uneasily. 

“What is?” demanded the student, with a legal 
gesture. 

“To change a name!” 

“Pooh! Nothing easier! An application to the 
court, and a certificate filed under Section 2417 uf the 
Code of Civil Procedure, and there you are!” 

And the silence thickened and thickened. 


A gentleman, scented most ravishingly and wearing 
a large boutonniére, tripped down the steps leading 
into Dejoie’s. Stopping for a moment before Madame, 
he placed an engraved card on her desk. “ Postpone 
your lunch, M’sieur, until the others have gone!” she 
whispered. The gentleman placed his hand upon his 
heart, bowed low, and took his seat at his accustomed 
table with the air of a man who, if necessary, is will- 
ing to wait forever. 

Another gentleman entered, superb with his silk hat 
and gold-headed cane. He, too, placed a card upon 
Madame’s desk, received her whispered command, di- 
rected unto her a look of unutterable devotion, and 
slowly and silently took his accustomed seat. 

The swinging doors swung open, and a third gentle- 
man walked in, his mustaches waxed—oh, most ex- 
cruciatingly!—and his equally waxed imperial trem- 
bling somewhat with emotion. He placed an engraved 
bit of pasteboard before Madame and walked to his 
customary place with a most significant aspect upon 
the broadness of his back. 

Again the busy doors swung inward and four 
musicians appeared, bearing stringed instruments. 
They seated themselves at a table which had evidently 
been prepared for them, and after a few preliminary 
tunings music filled the air. 

Whereupon, I wish to say, there was a sensation in 
Dejoie’s! 

A fourth gentleman appeared, putting the lilies of 
the field to shame. He placed a card upon Madame’s 
desk, and he took his place, slowly and unalterably, as 
though predetermined to wait, if need should be, for 
all eternity. 

A fifth gentleman appeared—a sixth, a seventh, an 
eighth—and then the tide turned in so strongly that 
enumeration became an impossibility. Silver jingled, 
glasses tinkled, the musicians played—oh, most en- 
trancingly!—and through it all Madame Dejoie sat 
at her desk, before her a tray full of engraved cards, 
and her “Merci, M’sieur,” very tremulous and very 
low. 

Let us look, then, at the clock. 

Two o’clock struck and eighteen gentlemen sat in 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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“BUST OR GIT BUST!” 


THE SHIP OF THE AMERICAN PLAINS AND ITS PILOT IN A STORM 
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THE GREAT “ONE-MAN RAILROAD” OF THE WEST 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


PART Il 

















A typical wheat farm near Hillsboro, N. D., in the fertile country which borders the great Northern Railway 


R. HILL saw the trade of the great 
Northwest growing at a giant’s pace. 
The settlers were invading Minne- 
sota and beyond, and constantly 
opening up new country’ where 
thitherto the Indian had held sway. 
The furs of the forests on both 
sides of the border, lumber, the 
“grain of virgin wheat-fields, all 
talked to him the language of hard coin, and he chafed 
under the limitation of the wagon-train and the 
paddle-wheel. He realized what a pre-eminently big 
slice he could get of this increasing commerce if only 
he had a railroad to carry it. 

When, then, acting upon this impulse, he took hold of 
the old line to St. Cloud—the St. Paul & Pacifie of 
ambitious memory—he shovelled it northward to St. 
Vineent. Hill was a Canadian, and his eye was ever 
on the North, as it is to this day. Winnipeg—old 
Forté Gerry, and before that Fort Selkirk—was his 
objective. The Canadian Pacific had not then been 
built. He was not looking for Pierian springs or 
Western Empire. .He was trying to do something more 
conerete—to get to the edge of the fur country, and 
bring down all the furs that the Hudson Bay’s men 
could collect, all the grain the pioneers could grow, and 
all the timber that was cut from the clearings, and to 
haul back the merchandise that the new settlements 
needed. A railroad was to him then, as now, a busi- 
ness proposition—only now it is a far bigger one. 

To get a railroad he needed money. After a heart- 
breaking struggle he got it—not much, though—from 
George Stephen of Montreal, and Donald Smith, the 
president of the Hudson’s Bay Company, both of whom 
were afterward influential in the Canadian Pacific. 
Hill put in his entire capital, which was some hundred 
thousand dollars, and the company were, as a latter- 
day narrator expressed it, “spread out pretty thin.” 
But Hill won out. He had to. And he made his part- 
ners richer than they had ever thought possible, and 
on the basis thereof they went on to fresh triumphs 
and ultimately into the peerage, as is the custom of 
the English rich. If sturdy “Jim” Hill had fallen 
down there would be no Lord Mountstephen in Debrett 
to-day, and Lord Strathcona—né Smith—could never 
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have sent a regiment of horse at his owh expense to the 
Cape of Good Hope to “hammer Paul,” which was a 
very proper thing for a Smith to do. 

By 1879, when, having bought the bonds and gained 
control, Hill had begun to reorganize the St. Paul & 
Pacific, the Canadian road was under way, with a 
thumping subsidy from the Dominion government. 
This did not mean competition to Hill. It meant 
business. He recognized then, and still does, that 
there is room for all. He was eager to see the Cana- 
dian Pacific go ahead just as, in later times; he has 
been at no pains to hinder the progress of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul to the coast. He foresaw that 
if his new road could haul the materials needed in 
the building of Canadian Pacifics, its success in the 
vital first stages was assured, and he did it. 

With two of his partners in the Canadian directo- 
rate there was very little reason why he should not 
do it, inasmuch as the day of government by permis- 
sion had not yet arrived. Then, having gained his 
first objective, and made money thereby, he began to 
cast about to develop the local business that was 
growing so rapidly in Minnesota. This, he thought, 
was his natural right, and sentiment for big ambitions 
has never blinded Hill to the comeliness of the nearby 
dollar. Northern Pacific, with Villard in the saddle, 
was very active then. It had a line out of Duluth 
westward, and entered the very territory Hill was 
invading. Its development of its lines showed what 
the country was bound to be, and he and his syndicate 
jumped with avidity into the competition. For years 
it was a gruelling race in parts of Minnesota and North 
Dakota between the Villard and Behemoth -and the 
Hill road, which was then the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba. They duplicated lines to some extent, and 
finally, in 1882, got sensible and arranged to divide 
the cake. 

Hill, however, was still looking North. The remote 
districts of Minnesota had a vast stand of timber, 
which commodity, up to that time, had come largely 
out of Michigan. In 1880 he built 200 miles on the 
way from St. Paul to Duluth. In 1881 he acquired by 
purchase and consolidation the St. Cloud & Lake 
Traverse, built from Morris to Brown’s Valley and 
from Barnesville to Moorhead. Thus piecemeal and in 

















The terminal of the great Northern Railway at Smith’s Cove, Seattle, the gateway of the Northwest 
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little strips, as he could afford it and as_ business 
grew, he began to put together a network to corral 
the Minnesota business, working meanwhile steadily 
toward the Red River Valley, which was now be- 
coming the wheat-field of the world, and the Dakotas, 
which were destined to supersede it. From Moorhead 
he went on through Grand Forks and west to Ojata; 
then, starting from Breckenridge, he built fifty miles to 
Durbin. 

To some this will be uninteresting detail, but by the 
map the birth of his great purpose is revealed, and the 
way in which it worked out is fascinating to contem- 
plate. His plan was to get the Red River wheat, which 
was then feeding millions on both sides of the valley. 
In 1882 he built from Durbin to Portland toward the 
northern line, and from Ripon to Hope, on the way to 
Devil’s Lake, and extended the main line from Ojata 
to Larimore, built a branch from Grand Forks up to 
Grafton, still always keeping an eye on Canada. 
Canadian Pacific, the report for the year shows, was 
then furnishing six per cent. of his passenger business 
and ninetéen per cent. of his freight. 

In 1883 he was operating from St. Paul to St. 
Vincent and the international boundary and building 
small feeders. On the way to Duluth he had gone as 
far as Hinckley, and, still concentrating on the tirade 
of Minnesota, ran a branch from Sauk Centre up as 
far as Browersville toward Cass Lake. Nothing got 
away that was worth having. He bought the Northern 
Pacific branch from Fergus Falls to Pelican Rapids. 
From Crookston he had built on the main line, con- 
necting it up with Grand Forks, and continued from 
Larimore to Devil’s Lake, which carried the principal 
artery of his system through to that point from St. 
Paul. Then he went shopping to Northern Pacific 
again, and bought the track from Everest to Port- 
land Junction, and so completed a full line from 
Breckenridge to Larimore and west to Devil’s Lake. 
It was patchwork business, but it paid, and he was 
getting somewhere besides. 

The next two years, 1884 and 1885, found him con- 
necting up the lines which ran up and down the Red 
River Valley and closing gaps everywhere in Minne- 
sota, joining points on the two principal lines to the 
North and West through the State. He still had the 
old habit of going out after business, and still had his 
mind on the North. As soon as he got his main line 
started west across North Dakota he began to throw 
out spurs at short intervals to the north, right up 
through the wheat-lands to the Canadian line, a policy 
which he has never relinquished. The Great Northern 
in North Dakota to-day looks like a comb with its 
teeth turned northward, and the grain haul eastward 
to Duluth and Minneapolis has grown-in nine years 
from 47,379,334 bushels to 65,356,978 bushels. 

Now the imperial stage had already begun. There 
was no longer any doubt. The Northwest had proven 
itself, and as yet was hardly touched. Grain, lumber, 
minerals—all lay out beyond, in quantities to make all 
figures seem paltry. There was no use stopping to 
count; the thing was to get there, and Hill set sail 
westward in a fashion that made the whole railroad 
world sit up and take notice. In 1887 he began to 
rush the main line westward faster than railroad had 
ever been built before. The record construction of 
Canadian Pacific was made a memory. 

June 30, 1887, there were under construction 1444 
miles of roads, 951% per cent. of the mileage of the 
previous year, and it was all to be finished in eighteen 
months. This indeed was Hill. While the contractors 
were pushing on to the west of Minot at the rate of 
from three to seven and even eight miles a day, send- 
ing their necessaries in wagons hundreds of miles 
ahead of the construction, another spur was thrown 
north from Rugby to Bottineau in the grain belt. 
From Minot they hastened on over the Montana boun- 
dary and headed for Great Falls, which was reached 
in June of the following year. 

While this was going on, Eastern Minnesota was 
being organized, and the line completed to Superior 
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and Duluth; another from Willmar to Sioux Falls was 
finished in October, 1888. Duluth at that time was a 
grain port. More wheat was shipped then than was 
ground, but with quick carriage from the wheat-fields 
Minneapolis became a milling centre—and Hill carried 
the flour just as he had the grain. 

In all the history of railroading there has been no 
such pauseless, breathless work as marked the rush 
-of this pathfinder to the Rockies and thence to the 
coast. They could only work seven or eight months 
of the year. The lumber of Puget Sound was 
Hill’s objective now, for the East was bare, the Middle 
West was using millions upon millions of feet annu- 
ally, Michigan was a clearing; and he figured, and 
rightly, that it would not be long before Wisconsin 
and Minnesota would be stripped. 

In November, 1887, the line from Great Falls to 
Helena was eompleted, and spring saw the extension 
to Butte on the way. Fuel was an item, and Hill 
threw a line up to Sand Coulee coal-fields to get cheap 
coal for his locomotives. Up to this time it was al- 
ways the Manitoba road, but in 1890 the Great North- 
ern, as a holding company, took the Manitoba lines 
and all the rest, and the old territorial titles, 
“Minneapolis and St. Cloud,” “St. Paul and Pacific,” 
dropped into history. 

In that year the final step was taken. The Pacific 
Extension was announced, to connect Port Assiniboine 
with Puget Sound and its forests, and that called for 
eight hundred miles more of road. These Western dis- 
tances, so paralyzing to the Eastern mind, must al- 
ways be considered. It was Hill’s boast and argu- 
ment, first and last, that his railroad offered the 
shortest route from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
coast, and yet this mere last bite, this tailpiece, meant 
a distance almost equal to that from New York to 
Chicago, and, moreover, it lay directly across the back- 
bone of the continent. At last the dream which D. C. 
Shepard and the men he worked for had dreamed in 
1858 was coming true. Hill had mapped these last 


stretches of a line from Lake Superior to the Pacific - 


which showed as a maximum grade among the Rockies 
only fifty-two feet to the mile, and it was done with- 
out the aid of a government land grant and with a 
minimum of capitalization. 

The steamboat habit of his early days had not left 
him. With the: commodities of the Western country 
in his grasp and the Atlantic seaboard erying for 
them, he saw a profit in carrying them beyond St. 
Paul and Duluth. In 1888 he organized the Northern 
Steamship Company, and shot the ore, grain, and 
lumber, which he, and the Northern Pacific as well, 
had gathered in the Northern tier, through the lakes 
to Buffalo. The rate-makers in Chicago no longer 
had anything to say about it. Their noses were out 
of joint. He put Duluth and Chicago on a parity, 
and he could control Duluth and did. The boats made 
more money, and then the elevator trust in Buffalo 
tried to pocket him. They didn’t know Hill. He 
went into Buffalo himself, built .a mammoth steel 
elevator, and left them to whistle. When he tired 
of the tune and the terms were right he got a bunch 
of Eastern railréads that liked the seaboard haul 
from Buffalo east and southeast to buy out the whole 
combination. 

By 1891 the Pacific extension had reached the sum- 

-mit of the Rockies and was still forging ahead. Two 

years later it was ready for business. In less than 
seven years its iron horses were dragging the 
giant pines of Puget Sound, Oregon, and Washington 
to the lakes, and his boats floated them to Buffalo and 
the other lake ports. 

It is from this point on that the genius of Hill is 
manifest in its largest aspect. He ran his tracks up 
and down the Western coast, and they were the teeth 
of the rake; the long bee-line eastward was the handle, 
and it pulled a vast volume of business his way. 

When he got to the coast he began playing “I spy ” 
with the Canadians. He seemed to work while they 
slept. Continually running spurs up into Canadian 
territory, a proceeding from which he has by no means 
desisted, he utilized Canadian agencies to. build a 
piece of track here and there which, when it was 
finished, was somehow found to belong to the Great 
Northern. He got into Vancouver thus, and secured a 
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direct line out to touch his road at a point 500 miles 
east, thus saving the carriage around the angle by 
Everett. He got over into Vancouver Island and its 
lumber by a line of boats. When, later, he took over 
the control of Northern Pacific, that led him down to 
Portland, but his new line from the Great Northern 
down the north bank of the Columbia river will be a 
shorter, way to the East. 

Meantime, he had completed a straight line to 
Duluth instead of going around by St. Paul and then 
to the north. ' 

The working of the Hill road has been pendular. 
When the burden of business moved westward he built 
to the coast to get lumber to haul back, and bought a 
controlling interest in the Burlington in order to de- 
liver quickly and easily to the Middle States, which were 





things work out, and how opportunity lies in the way 
in a new and grewing country. A logging road was 
organized by some lumber people in Saginaw a long 
time ago, which ran from Hibbing to the Mississippi, 
in order to get their lumber out, and when it was dis- 
covered that there was ore underneath the forests the 
line, a little one, developed a small iron business. 
The lumber crowd owned about 25,000 acres of this 
land, and J. N. Hill, the son of his father, thought, 
with a gleam of the paternal genius, that the Great 
Northern ought to buy them out. There was a long 
and wearisome negotiation, in the course of which 
Hill, Sr., went into conference with the interests in 
control. When he came out he had given his personal 
note for the property, which he turned over to a trust. 
One thing, perhaps, that has made James J. Hill so big 

















A carrier from the Northwest—the “Northland” passing the old lock at the Sault Ste.-Marie 


then the great consumers. When this lumber tonnage 
in turn outstripped all west-bound freight many times 
over in volume he induced the Japanese to use Amer- 
ican cotton and buy their rails and machinery in 
Chicago, so that his cars, again, should not go back 
westward without a load. There were some thousands 
of miles of water in his way when he got this 
merchandise to the western terminus, so he built ships 
te carry it across the Pacific, and made a rate for the 
entire haul that was cheap to the Japanese and was 
clear velvet to himself. 

In 1883 Northern Pacific was in dire trouble. Mr. 
Villard lost control, but got it back again. Ten years 
later, nevertheless, it went into a receiver’s hands, and 
the German shareholders, aided by the Morgan firm, 
coaxed and finally induced Hill to take hold of it. 
Last year, on its 5600 miles of road, it did a business 
of nearly $70,000,000, showed $6,697,176 of surplus 
over all payments and expenses, and net earnings per 
mile greater even than those of the Great Northern 
itself, competing over almost the same territory. 

One of the most interesting things in the narrative 
of this railroad is the way in which Mr. Hill got into 
the ore business, for he is in it to an extent that 
would be business enough for most men. It shows how 


in the esteem of investors is the unremitting fashion 
in which he has looked after the interests of his stock- 
holders. In twenty years at least, and I imagine more, 
he has never drawn a salary. One finds it difficult 
to justify the placing of some men’s names with his 
on the honor list in railroad building. In 1888 this 
land venture resulted in giving the Great Northern 
350,000 tons of cre to haul, but shoe-string operations 
were no longer in Hill’s line. They set to work and 
bought up all the northern ore lands they could get 
hold of—ore lands unlike any other in the world—and 
last year hauled 8,000,000 tons of ore, the sort of 
thing, again, which has a marked effect upon the 
balance-sheet. . 

Such, in the rough, is the story of the original and, 
as I believe, really the only “ Hill road ”—a one-man 
railroad, and in its every aspect a reflection of the 
mah who made it. There are stories, continually 
cropping up, of the intended transfer of the Burling- 
ton and Northern Pacific to other hands. If they turn 





out to be true it will not be at all surprising. Mr. 
Hill does not need them, and others do. Great North- 
ern is his creation and his pet. It is big enough. Its 


future, along the lines that he has mapped out, is 
bigger still. 





THE LAND HOUSE-BOATS OF A FRENCH FISHING HAMLET 



































At Equihen, on the English Channel, near Boulogne, many of the fisherfolk make their homes in old boats set keel upward near the beach 
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THE RABBIT’S EYE 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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6 NOW, RASTUS, I'VE REPLACED THAT DEFUNCT OPTIC OF YOURS WITIL A RABBIT’S 
EYE. I WANT YOU TO REPORT TO ME AS TO THE SYMPTOMS YOU EXPERIENCE.” 





“1’SE MOS’ AFRAID TER PASS DAT TURNIP FIELD. I AIN’T NEBER 
HAD SUCH A QUEER FEELIN’ BEFO’.” 





LILI. 





“¥ AIN’T NEBER CARED FO’ DIS VEGETABLE, "DEED I AIN’T, BUT I 
CYARN’T HE’P MYSE’F.” 
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“‘T MUS’ BE MAKIN’ A BLAME FOOL OF MYSE’F, BUT FO’ DE LAWD 
I AIN’T ’SPONSIBLE.” 
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“LAWZEE, EF DAT AIN'T ER DAWG! USE A MOS’ PARTICKLER 
SCAIRT FEELIN’ DAT I'SE A-GWINE TER RUN.” 





“ THESE HEAH WALLS IS SUTTINLY EASY. MY OLE LAIGS IS JES’ 
A-HUMPIN’ ME ALONG!” 
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“THEY DONE TOOK ME INTER THIS HEAH HOLE SUMHOW, AND 
HEAH I IS, KOTCHED.” 








““LOOK HEAH, DOCTOR, YOU REMOVE DAT SPERIMENT WHAT YOU 
PUT IN MA FACE, OR FO’ DE LAWD I DONE FO’GIT MA MANNERS.” 



































The Habit of Cheerfulness 
By Henry Edward Rood 


“You can talk all you want to about 
steam-heated apartments and hot-water 
systems and hot-air furnaces,” said Court- 
land, sinking back in the big easy-chair, 
and ‘lazily extending his feet toward the 
hearth, “but for downright cheerfulness 
give me just this—a gaping, generous 
fireplace, with four or five sticks of blaz- 
ing hickory and oak—” 

‘And your’ pipe,” I interposed, proffer- 
ing him the tobacco. 

‘And perhaps the consciousness of hav- 
ing dined well and leisurely,” added Ethel, 
drawing her chair a little nearer. “ Sure- 
ly, you don’t want to leave me out alto- 
gether ?” 

“By no means!” Courtland exclaimed, 
with hearty acknowledgment of her hos- 
pitable offices, so recently concluded. 
“Yet; when all is said, this feeling of 
cheerfulness doesn’t arise from dinner or 
pipe, does it? For instance, suppose I 
were playing host instead of you two, 
and we were in town to-night. I have 
no doubt that the wind is howling around 
the street corners as fiercely as it bends 
the trees here, and that gusts of the 
same fine, hard particles of snow are 
sweeping down the avenues and blurring 
the window-panes. See the point?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, we could be dining at the best 
place in the city—at Madeiro’s, say— 
with music and lights, and stunning wom- 
en and fine-looking men ‘at the tables all 
around us. The rooms would be warm, 
too—uncomfortably so, perhaps; warm 
enough to wilt the flowers a little at the 
edges, and make one take a long breath 
oceasionally. It would be gay, and bright 
enough, and sparkling—but it wouldn’t be 
this,’ he added, extending both arms so 
as to inelude the whole living-room. 
“There would be comfort, of a kind, per- 
haps; and perfect service, and things to 
eat and drink and smoke without number. 
But there wouldn’t be any cheerfulness 
about it,” 

He puffed in silence for a moment, 
‘W hen Ethel leaned toward me. 

“May I have the poker?” 

A shower of sparks flew up the chim- 
ney, the flames bursting forth with re- 
newed vigor and vitality. Aleck, lying 
at my feet, slapped his tail appreciatively 
on the rug, sighed in contentment, and 
dozed again. 

“ That’s what I mean,” Courtland re- 
marked. “Even the dog is affected by 
TH. ” 

“Do you think it is the fire?” Ethel 
asked. “Do you think the fire itself is 
cheerful? Isn’t it merely a fanciful ex- 
pression of the cheerfulness we have with- 
in us?” 

Courtland hesitated. 

“Take the case of Danny Elderhart, 
up the road there,’ she continued. “ VIl 
warrant that if you looked in at his 
house this minute you’d find him sitting 
in front of a fire just like this, and 
growling at his wife because she lighted 
a lamp too early, and cuffing his young- 
sters because they dare to disturb him 
by skylarking in the unheated hallway.” 

“Oh, he’s an unregenerate old curmud- 
geon!” I laughed. “ Met him this after- 
noon, and hoped he was feeling well; and 
he said he hadn’t had a healthy day in 
twenty years, and wished he could drop 
off soon now, before | the ground froze too 
hard to dig a grave.” 

“That’s not a fair example,” Court- 
land protested. ‘“ Your elderly friend isn’t 
well and strong. He’s all out of sorts 
with himself and the world, too.” 

“So we come down to the first princi- 
ple,” said Ethel, “that health is a pre- 
requisite of cheerfulness? Emerson has 
something to say about that in ‘Suc- 
cess.’ I know, because once when I was 
at school I had to memorize the pas- 
sage, and I’ve never forgotten it. ‘ Health,’ 
he wrote, ‘is the condition of wisdom, and 

- the sign is cheerfulness—an open and noble 


temper.’ ” 
“Good!” Courtland exclaimed. “Em 
erson backs me up exactly. No wonder 


your friend Danny What’s-his-name can’t 
be cheerful with his rheumatism, or liver 
complaint, or whatever it is that upsets 
his equilibrium. Yes, I'll grant you that 
in general cheerfulness and health are in- 
terdependent—” 

“Health, mental and bodily,” Ethel 
added, with gracious insistence. 

The other waved acceptance of her 
amendment with his disengaged hand. 
“And granting as true what Emerson 
Says, one can understand how little wis- 
dom there is in the world, for if there is 
one rare characteristic of human nature 
as we see it, day by day, it is cheerful- 
ness.” 

“Oh, come now!” I protested. 
don’t mean that.” 

“Indeed I do,’ Courtland affirmed, seri- 
ously. “I’ve walked up-town after busi- 
ness hours, a hundred times, I dare say, 
looking for cheerfulness in the thousands 
and thousands of people passing and re- 
passing. Down-town, in Broad and Wall 
and Nassau streets, overshadowed by huge 


“You 








bank and office buildings, the faces are 
strained, anxious, hunted-looking to a de- 
gree almost tragic. It is only as you get 
farther and farther up-town that signs of 
merriment, even of good-humor, are more 
than rare exceptions.” 

“Put on another log, please,” Ethel re- 
quested. ‘‘ We'll need all the expression 
of cheerfulness the fire can give if you 
two men are going to talk about those 
poor slaves of business in New York.” 

“‘ Maybe that’s the reason they’re so sel- 
dom cheerful,” I suggested; ‘* because they 
are slaves of business. We, ourselves, 
wouldn’t be cheerful even in front of that 
blazing hardwood if our minds were con- 
tinually seething with plans about busi- 
ness, schemes to take advantage of a com- 
petitor, anxiety as to the outcome of one 
venture or another—would we?” 

Courtland shook his head, and watched 
the curling smoke from his pipe-bowl rise 
in air, hesitate, momentarily, a trembling 
cloud, float toward the fireplace, slowly at 
first, then with sudden sweep rush up the 
chimney. 

“Seems to me,” he went on, after a 
moment, “that one can’t be cheerful if 
he permits himself to be conquered by 
business cares or social engagements, or 
too much detail of any kind. What mod- 
ern Cresus is it who said, the other day, 
that millionaires rarely laugh? They 
can’t; they have so many responsibilities, 
they are so weighted down by cares in- 
numerable, that the springs ‘of Joy are 
blotted out, or dried up in them.” 

“Yet I fancy that very rich people, 
great financiers, or captains of industry, 
must have moments when they relax,” 
Ethel said. “ Not that I am on intimate 
terms with any of them, even on speak- 
ing terms. But occasionally you see a 
snapshot photograph in a picture paper 
of Mr. So-and-so, or his wife, or daughter, 
at the races, or coming ashore from their 
yacht; and like as not they’re smil- 
ing. They certainly look mirthful, any- 
how.” 

“There’s a difference, 
tween mirth and cheerfulness?” 


isn’t there, be- 
I ven- 


tured. “In fact, I know there is, for 
only yesterday I came across a_pas- 
sage of Addison’s in a bound volume 


of the Spectator wuere he defined the dif- 
ference.” 

“Go ahead, 
hear it.” 

The book was lying on the table across 
the room, and the passage was easily 
found and read. 

“T have always preferred cheerfulness 
to mirth,” wrote Addison. ‘“ The latter I 
consider an -act, the former a habit, of 
the mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those 
are often raised into the greatest trans- 
ports of mirth who are subject to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy; on the 
contrary, cheerfulness (though it does not 
give the mind such an exquisite gladness) , 
prevents us from falling into any depths 
of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of light- 
ning, that breaks through a gleam of 
clouds and glitters for a moment: cheer- 
fulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and per- 
petual serenity.” 

As I closed the Spectator Ethel nodded 
approval. 

“That makes. it clear as crystal,’ she 
said, “and it is true now as in Addison’s 
day. Mirth is a transient expression of 
a moment’s pleasure, while cheerfulness 
is a mental state. But do you know, Ar- 
thur, I would go even farther and say 
that cheerfulness is a habit of the mind 
that can be cultivated intelligently even 
from small beginnings, until it gets to be 
not an occasional, but an_ ever-present 
habit.” 

“You’ve got to have the right kind of 
soil to plant it in, and to cultivate,” sug- 
gested Courtland; “ Emerson’s ‘ open and 
noble temper’ to begin with, and at bot- 
tom fairly good health and tolerance for 
the opinions of other people; sympathy, 
too. I believe the man or woman who is 
habitually cheerful possesses a most val- 
uable asset in business. I’m not ashamed 
to confess that every afternoon I walk 
a block out of my way to buy a couple 
of newspapers from Mrs. O’Leary who has 
a stand on the corner where she does a 
thriving trade in them, with a basket of 
apples and shoe-laces and chewing-gum as 
a side issue. She’s happier than any 
Irish ‘ quane on her t’rone ’—says so her- 
self—and tells me that I’m ‘ lookin’ foine,’ 
or that I need more ‘broth an’ petaties,’ 
as the case may be; and she has such a 
generous smile and such a bright twinkle 
in those old eyes under the bushy brows 
that when I walk on I feel as if I’d had 
a tonic. They do say,” Courtland added, 
reflectively. “that she’s saved enough 
these twenty years to own a couple of 
tenements in Brooklyn, too.” 

“Then your Irish quane owns them be- 
cause she’s always been cheerful,’ Ethel 
declared. “ And she’s not cheerful simply 
because she owns them.” 

“Probably you’re right,’ he assented, 
“and it only goes to show what I meant 
by saying that cheerfulness is a great 
asset in business. I'll wager that half 


urged Courtland. “ Let’s 
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of Bridget O’Leary’s regular customers are 
regular customers simply because of her 
happy-go-lucky greetings and attitude to- 
ward life in general. I, for instance, could 
easily buy newspapers at the stand in our 
own building, or from a score of boys who 
swarm around the corner. But I’d rather 
walk a block every evening and absorb 
some of that cheerful grin and twinkle.” 

“Wouldn’t you suppose,” Ethel asked, 
“that business men of all kinds would 
realize the importance of cheerfulness as a 
positive asset—if that’s what you call it 

—and try to acquire it as they acquire 
other valuable aids to success?” 

“ At first thought, yes. But most men 
are not thinking men, beyond narrow, cir- 
eumscribed boundaries. They do think, 
of course, and plan, and often even in- 
trigue; but only concerning those things 
that are obv ious—things they can see and 
handle: and count. Things, ‘I repeat, not 
ideas. Yet there is nothing of more con- 
sequence to an employer, say, than cheer- 
fulness and the sympathy which invari- 
ably accompanies it. Discipline, strict at- 
tention to rules wisely laid down, is nec- 
essary in a large business concern. But 
the manager of a hundred men, or the 
superintendent or forewoman of a hundred 
girls, who is cheerful, optimistic, can get 
twice the work out of them that another 
could who is gloomy end petulant. Dis- 
cipline plus a sunny nature inspires any 
employee to do his best, to forget his own 
little self-interest, and implant a feeling 
of loyalty to the employer that is worth 
everything else combined.” 

“You see it easily in a school,” Ethel 
added, “and the difference is remarkable. 
The children in one room, directed by a 
teacher who is a bundle of nerves and 
faultfinding, cannot do as well—do not 
try to, in: fact—as those in another room 
where the teacher is full of life and en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness.” 

“ And helpfulness,” I remarked. ‘“ You 
generally find the non-cheerful person is 
a non-helpful person, don’t you?” 

“Perhaps,” she replied. “ At any rate, 
the rule works the other way about; the 
helpful person is also the cheerful one, in 
most cases.” 

“T can easily imagine the foreman of a 
factory, though,” said Courtland, “ who 
is constantly going around among his 
work-people urging them to accomplish 
more, and to waste less raw material, and 
to push ahead, turn out more goods, save 
time—meanwhile using the lash of au- 
thority instead of sympathy and cheer.” 

“Just the same, such a man couldn’t 
get so good permanent results,” Ethel de- 
clared. “ There’s my dressmaker, for in- 
stance, little Miss Snedecker, sixty if she’s 
a day, sniall, light as a wisp,-but she has 
blue eyes that sparkle as brightly as Mrs. 
O’Leary’s, and pink cheeks, and the whit- 
est teeth. And energy! Why, she accom- 
plishes more in a day, and gets more out 
of her girl seamstress who comes with 
her, than any other woman I ever saw. 
It’s a positive joy to see her walk smiling 
up the path toward the door; indeed it 
is, and she seems somehow to make you 
feel that all the world is light and gay 
and good-natured, and she the lightest, 
gayest person in it. I don’t mind confess- 
ing, either, that more than once, when 
feeling a little blue and tired out with 
the children, I’ve sent for her when I 
didn’t need any sewing done at all—but 
just to be cheered up. The trouble is, 
she can never come until her working-day 
is over, because she’s in demand for 
months ahead. But I think she under- 
stands what I want, in sending for her 
on short notice. So more than once she 
has stopped in for a quarter of an hour 
on her way home, and we have had a cup 
of tea together, while she told me all the 
funny things and the pleasant happenings 
she came across that day. I tell you, it’s 
worth while.” 

“Long live Miss Reddicker!” Court- 
land exclaimed, so suddenly that Aleck 
sprang up barking. 

“Miss Snedecker,” Ethel corrected. 

“ Anyhow,” said Courtland, “it isn’t 
the name that counts, it’s the idea, and 
such a person as that ought to have a 
medal. 

“She ought to have a husband,” I re- 
marked, “or she ought to have had one 
forty years’ ago.” 

“She expected to,” Ethel said, gently. 
“He died at Gettysburg—they were to 
have been married very shortly.” 


A clock across the room chimed, and 
the last remaining stick in the fireplace 
fell down on the glowing, winking, red 
ashes. Aleck arose,’ yawned, stretched 
comfortably, and trotted out to his own 
particular rug in a corner of the hall. 

“To-morrow,” said Ethel, also rising, 
“T shall start a National Society of 
Perennial Cheerfulness. It is getting too 
late to do more to-night.” 

“But not too late to receive the first 
application for membership,” Courtland 
responded, with a bow. : “ Please count 
me in, at once, and I’ll agree to under- 
write your enterprise among my friends 
in two days.” 






A Flower for Every Month 


THE Japanese, as a nation, have always 
loved flowers and have brought the culti- 
vation of certain plants to a high degree 
of perfection. They have instituted a 
floral calendar, designating each month 
of the year by a particular blossom or 
leaf — is suitable to that season. 

To January belongs the pine, and its 
sovereign branches play a prominent part 
in the New-year’s decorations, symboliz- 
ing life and continued prosperity. 

The beautiful white blossoms of the 
plum tree belong to February, and natu 


rally suggest purity, while the delicate, 
pink, peach bloom is assigned to Mareh, 


and is likened to the dainty young maiden. 
April claims for its own the cherry blos 


som, which is a general favorite in the 
islands, and the clustering blue flowers 


of the wistaria belong to May. The month 
following is dedicated to the strength and 
manly beauty of the youth, and this is 
represented by the wonderful iris flower. 

The fragrant water-lily is allotted to 
July, and in August the flaming hibiseus 
reaches its prime. 


September is associated with the ex- 
quisite azalea, and in the —_ month 
comes the national flower of Japan, the 


chrysanthemum. This popular flower has 
a place in the coat of arms of the imperial 
family. 

The maple leaf, with its various tints of 
wonderful autumn coloring, is the proper 
decoration for November, and in the last 
month of the year we find the beautiful, 
roselike camellia which often blooms in 
the gardens in the midst of snow. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY, 


SANITARY milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely based on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. 
For over fifty years the EaGLe Brann CONDENSED 
MILK has proved its claim as the best foad for infants. .*, 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Pater HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o*s 


Use_ BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DE NTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious, 25 cents per Jar. ¢*%e 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHARMACIST 


Tells Facts About Caffeine in Coffee. 


“About twelve years ago I stopped 
coffee,” writes a Colo. man, “and began 
Postum. As a result, instead of being a 
confirmed dyspeptic, as I was for many 
years, I enjoy good health and fine digestion. 

ee formerly weighed 115 lIbs., now. 140. 
My waist measure was 29, now 36 inches. 
Not only this, but I enjoy Postum and 
my meals, while for years eating was an 
annoyance and often a torture. 

“Like an old whisky toper, I always 
thought I had to have my coffee, and then 
always felt its ill effects in my stomach 
and on my nerves. 

“Now have so completely lost my 
taste for coffee that recently, when a cup 
was given me by mistake and I tasted it, 
I found it nauseated me. On the other 
hand, I not only like the healthful effect 
of Postum, but the taste is peculiarly 
agreeable to me. 

“T have tried other cereal drinks, but 
always come back to Postum. Realizing, 
as I do, the evil effects from the poison- 
ous alkaloid in coffee, and being a Postum 
Pioneer, I am a very successful missionary. 

“One man, a school superintendent, 
from my recommendation, has had quite 
as happy an experience with Postum as I 
have had. My wife has also found great 
benefit from Postum, as coffee was the 
only thing which disagreed with her 
stomach at table. 

“Being a graduate in pharmacy, I know 
the alkaloid—caffeine—in coffee is a poison- 
ous drug. As there is no drug in Postum, 
I naturally drink it, and recommend it to 
others.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 








Financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _ Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEks, No, 59 WALL STREET 
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CHAMINADE AND OTHERS 





SOHE pianists, though they seldom 
*% have the last word in a. season’s 


rule. It has lately been revealed 
to an undismayed people that be- 
tween ninety and one hundred pian- 
ists will play in public during the 
coming winter within the borders of this republic; 
but one does not necessarily own to a defective musical 
receptiveness in confessing a certain gratification in 
the fact that not all of the ninety-and-nine (or one 
hundred) are to be heard in New York. The gods 
have doubtless remembered, in ordering our imme- 
diate musical destinies, that there has already been 
planned for the edification of this town the most ple- 
thoric season of music in its history—a season the 
contemplation of which causes even the heart of the 
hardened concert-goer to become a little faint at the 
prospect. But though it is to be a winter of multi- 
tudinous events, it will not, there is every reason to 
believe, be a winter of discontent; for it promises, in 
considerable abundance, occasions rich in pleasure of 
the finer sort. : 

Of some of these we have already had a foretaste. 
Three pianists—two of them composer-pianists—have 
lent distinction to the season’s opening, though their 
offerings have not been of equal artistic consequence. 
We have heard the German, Emil Sauer, who has re- 
turned for the first time sineé his memorable visit of 
a decade ago; we have listened also to the young 
Russian, Lhévinne; and to Mme. Cécile Chaminade, 
the distinguished Frenchwoman whose compositions, 
it is safe to say, adorn the racks of a million pianos 
throughout this music-hungry land, and whose name 
is familiarly known in communities where the names 
of Fehaikovsky and Saint-Saéns have as strange and 
forbidding a sound as those of the divinities in the 
apocalyptic imaginings of Blake. Now Mme. Cha- 
minade—whose sex and renown command priority of 
consideration—is rightly known as the most famous 
woman composer now living (as a pianist, per se, she 
makes no claim to serious regard); but mere truth 
compels it to be said, with no thought of calling in 
question the authentic celebrity of Mme. Chaminade, 
that the particular distinetion to which she lays 
rightful claim implies less than it seems to. As a 
matter of stark fact, there are not half a dozen women 
composers now alive 
who have _ achieved 
any distinction that is 
more than parochial: 
one may be _ precise, 
and say that there are 
two such in Amer- 
ica, one in England, 
one in Germany, and 
one—Mme. Chaminade 
herself—in France. 
Why this melancholy 
condition should exist 
is a question which 
has perhaps been suffi- 
ciently discussed, 
though no one has yet 
found an entirely ac- 
ceptable answer. It is 
mentioned here merely 
that Mme. Chami- 
nade’s relation to her 
sister music-makers, 
so far as the public 
estimation of her is 
concerned, may _ be 
made clear; of what 
seems to be her actual 
artistic status it is 
less pleasant to speak. 
Her music is widely 
beloved, it gives much 
pleasure of a wholly 
genuine kind, and it is a product of not unskilful 
workmanship. She has written industriously, and in 
a variety of forms, though she is most intimately 

















Josef Lhevinne 
THE DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN 
PIANIST WHO IS NOW VISIT- 
ING THIS COUNTRY 


By Lawrence Gilman 

















Mme. Cecile Chaminade 


THE FRENCH COMPOSER WIIO IS NOW TOURING AMERICA 


is due the skilful and self-respecting craftsman, the 
niusie-maker of true and honorable talent. 


Of Emil Sauer, whose distinction it was to begin 
the weightier activities of the season, it is not easy 
to speak, at this time, with the positiveness which 
is always so impressive and so reassuring in contem- 
porary criticism. The present deponent did not have 
the pleasant fortune to hear Mr. Sauer’s perform- 
ances when he visited this country ten years ago; 
and in the course of his present tour this remarkable 
pianist has not seen fit to apply his powers to the 
kind of musie which would completely reveal their 
reach and extent. At his début with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra he elected to show himself as a com- 
poser, no less than as a pianist; and in fulfilment of 
this amiable determination he brought forward a con- 
certo of his own-contrivance, and nothing else. To 
speak in detail of this concerto would add little to 
the common store of wisdom, nor would elaborate 
candor in the matter be edifying from any point of 
view. One may content oneself with observing that 
it is precisely the kind of concerto that virtuosos of 
the piano seem to delight in composing; that is to 
say, its difficulty is inversely proportioned to the 
value of the musical substance out of which it is 
wrought. When it has been noted that this par- 
ticular concerto of Mr. Sauer’s is almost as futile 
and fatuous (though not so bombastically preten- 
tious) as that other virtuoso’s concerto which Mr. 
Lhévinne played a fortnight later—Rubinstein’s fifth, 
in E-flat—the concert-goer will have gained some 
notion of the remarkable nature of Mr. Sauer’s 
achievement in this regard; for it is not given to 
many composers to write with as sonorous an empti- 
ness as did Rubinstein upon occasion. 

Under the circumstances, it was scarcely possible 
for Mr. Sauer to disclose the best that was in him 


as a pianist. He had a larger opportunity in the 
programme of the recital which he gave on the last 
day of October; for he played then, among other 
pieces, a Schubert Impromptu (op. 142, No. 3), the 
superb F-minor Ballade of Chopin,—in addition to 
the “ Butterfly” Etude and a Nocturne (op. 27, No. 
2),—and the lovely and Chopinesque Nocturne of 
Grieg. There were not here, it is true, sparks to 
kindle the noblest fire of a pianist’s art; but there 
was proposed, nevertheless, a fairly adequate, if in- 
complete, test of quality, and it enabled Mr. Sauer 
to give an interesting account of himself. He is, as 
it seems, a player of unlimited technical resource. 
He performs sheer miracles of virtuosity with the 
utmost aplomb, the most amazing certitude and ease. 
Playing so precise, so marvellously fluent, so serene 
in its executive mastery as is Mr. Sauer’s, is no less 
rare than it is worthily delightful. It is not easy to 
avoid the conviction, though, that his art seems to 
have few facets, and no elusive surfaces or contours 
whatsoever. The white glare of daylight beats upon 
it, and is reflected from it. It burns with that 
“hard, gemlike flame” which was upon Pater’s tongue 
in his praise of the ideal life of the emotions. It has 
no twilight intimations, no reservations, no oblique 
declarations; it is eminently direct, outspoken, lucid, 
and it seems to have known, in its shaping, as little 
of passion as of the profounder kind of tenderness— 
though at times it is touched with an inimitable 
grace, a certain exquisite melancholy, which almost 
convince one of their origin in more poetic soil than 
Mr. Sauer appears to have cultivated. Whether, in 
nobler and profounder music than we have yet heard 
him play, he would compel a different estimate of 
his capacity, is a question which one may hope that 
this brilliant and engrossing artist will later enable 
us to answer. 


The third of the pianists who have graced the 
opening phases of the season (though Mme. Chami- 
nade, as has been said, is essentially a composer and 
only incidentally a pianist), is the Russian, Josef 
Lhévinne. Mr. Lhévinne is by no means a stranger 
to this country. Since he made his début here in the 
season of 1905-6, he has become a familiar figure in 
American concert-rooms, and one who has shown an 
increasing artistic stature. As a pianist he presents 
an utter contrast to his older colleague, Mr. Sauer. 
Where the Hamburg virtuoso is alert, volatile, in- 
credibly agile, daz- 
zling and elaborate 
in bravura, and al- 
ways unmistakably, 
though pleasantly, 
self-conscious, Mr. 
Lhévinne is quite 
earnest, impassioned, 
grave, yet forceful of 
utterance, and with an 
odd comminglement of 
warmth and delibera- 
tion in his style. He 
is still indisputably 
and agreeably youth- 
ful. But he is a 
pianist of extraordi- 
nary promise and of 
actual accomplish- 
ment of a high and 
impressive order. 





The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
whose ministrations 
are always one of the 
chief solaces of the 
season’s music, is con- 
fronted this year with 
the formidable task 
of getting along 
without the admir- 
able leader who has 
guided its artistic fortunes for the past two seasons: 
Karl Muck, who has returned to his post in Berlin. 
It is no injustice to Mr. Max Fiedler, who has 
been called from Hamburg to serve in his prede- 














Tina Lerner 
A RUSSIAN PIANIST WHO 
MAKES HER NEW YORK 
DEBUT THIS WEEK 





known to her vast public as a writer of piano 
music in the slighter forms—true jeux d’esprit— 
and of songs. She has displayed marked facility, 
and a kind of taste which has saved her from 
almost every kind of vulgarity but the vulgarity 
of excessive sentiment. To disparage the fame 
which her gracious individuality has won for 
her beeause it is not the kind of fame that comes 
—or, perhaps, that never comes—to those who 
wrjte musical poetry rather than musical verse, 
is to complain because the author of vers de 
société is neither a Keats nor a Verlaine. To 
be unflaggingly adroit, neat, and well-turned; 
to exhibit no more than the usual and popular 
excess of that sentimental baggage which, as the 
great Dissector of Egoism observed, none of us 
can set sail without; to hold in undiminishing 
thrall the fancy of an unnumbered multitude of 
gentle minds—this is no small or negligible 
achievement. We cannot all, it will be conceded, 
be dreamers of shining or torturing dreams, we 
cannot all be seers of ecstatic visions, we can- 
not all wear comfortably the buskin of the lords 














cessor’s stead, to say that the mantle which has 
fallen upon his shoulders seems rather larger 
than he can comfortably wear. 

That Mr. Fiedler is a musician of uncommon 
intelligence is beyond dispute. Intelligence and 
force: these he unquestionably has. But some- 
how the intelligence seems to lack true illumi- 
nation, and the force is harsh and untempered. 
He seems emotional by main strength, rather 
than by the grace of Heaven. One looks, for ex- 
ample, in an exposition of the noble C-minor 
symphony of Brahms, for exaltation, for ma- 
jestic dignity and breadth, for a manner of 
utterance that shall adhere almost unbrokenly 
to “the grand style”; and these expectations 
Mr. Fiedler satisfies, in the main, by his read- 
ing. But this symphony is also a profoundly 
romantic work—romantic in the deeper sense. 
It was in his approach to this aspect of the work 
that Mr. Fiedler’s shortcomings declared them- 
selves. He was dry, rigid, cold, when he should 
have been mellow, responsive, enkindling. He 
approaches the Muse as a conqueror—positive, 








of tragedy—few of us, one might add, can even 
be continuously gracious and adroit. So to Mme. 
Chaminade, maker of adored and_ ingenious 
music, let us offer gladly the salutation that 


Mischa Elman Albert Spalding 


TWO VIOLIN PRODIGIES OF THE CURRENT SEASON 
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a little loud-voiced, inflexible, when he should 
woo her as a lover and suppliant, masterful yet 
reverent. : 
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SZenuiS curious little sketch deals with that 
“oy period of time between the termination 
C of our War of Independence and the War 
Sof 1812. During. that epoch Great 
roy Britain and France, being at war, each 
LSE prohibited neutral nations from _hav- 


while Great Britain, until otherwise persuaded in 
1812, maintained that she had the right to search all 
American vessels found on the high seas, and take 
away such members of their crews as were held to be 
British subjects. In pursuance of this pleasant doc- 
trine, English ships constantly cruised in West-Indian 
waters. Thus was brought about the capture and 
condemnation of the brig Nancy. The history of that 
affair, taken from official documents of unquestionable 
trustworthiness in the Vice-Admiralty Court of King- 
ston, Jamaica, is as follows: 

In 1799, July 3, the Nancy sailed from Baltimore; 
a brig of some one hundred and twenty-five tons’ 
burden, she was one of a fleet of forty vessels main- 
tained by Deverhagen, Groverman & Company, of 
Baltimore, in the trade between that city, Hayti, and 
Curacao. It was for the latter place that the little 
ship had clearance papers when she spread sail on the 
voyage that nearly caused discomfiture to her captors, 
proved the value of a shark as, state’s witness, and 
resulted in her being lost to her owners. Instead of 
making Curacao, the Nancy “fell to leeward” and 
brought up at Aruba, another little Dutch island some 
fifty miles west of the former, where she is supposed 
to have disposed of her cargo of dry-goods, provisions, 
and lumber, and to have taken on arms and ammuni- 
tion which she would trade to the Freneh in Hayti 
for coffee. On August 28, when near the south coast 
of Hayti, the Nancy was captured by Lieutenant Hugh 
Wylie, commanding H. M. 8S. Sparrow, a cutter then 
acting as tender to the flag-ship, and sent to Port 
Royal, Jamaica. 

Two days later Lieutenant Michael Fitton, com- 
manding H. M. 8S. Ferret, another flag-ship tender, 
captured a large shark near the coast of Hayti; on 
opening its belly, he found a package of papers within, 
which proved to belong and relate to the brig Nancy. 
Lieutenant Fitton signalled Lieutenant Wylie, who was 
cruising near, an invitation to breakfast. . When the 
latter arrived on board the Ferret and was shown the 
shark’s “ Jonah,” he sealed the packet and sent Fitton 
with it to Jamaica. 

On September 9, in the Vice-Admiralty Court at 
Kingston, George Crawford Reeketts, Advocate-Gen- 
eral, on behalf of Hugh Wylie, brought suit to con- 


demn “a certain brig or vessel called the Nancy, her. 


Guns, Tackle, Furniture, Ammunition, and Apparel, 
and the Goods, Wares, Merchandise, Specie, and effects 
on board her, taken and seized as the property of some 
person or persons, being enemies of our Sovereign Lord 
and King, and good and lawful prize on the high seas, 
and within the jurisdiction of this Court.” The suit 
was brought in accordance with the royal proclama- 
tions of February 18, 1793, and November 9, 1796. 

The owners and master of the Nancy denied the 
charges and offered evidence in their own behalf; they 
also made affidavits in which, as was afterwards shown, 
they perjured themselves most freely. However, there 
was a chance of a decision for the defendant until 
September 14. On that day Lieutenant Michael Fitton 
produced and submitted to the court the pfapers taken 
trom the dead shark, with this affidavit: 


“ Jamaica S.S. 
In the Court of Vice-Admiralty. 
The Adv. Gen.: ex rel. Wylie et al. 


vs. 
The Brig Nancy, ete. 


“ Michael Fitton, Esquire, being duly sworn, maketh 
oath and saith that the Tender of His Majesty’s ship 
of war Abergavenny, then under the command of this 


ing intercourse with the other belligerent; mean- . 






The Navy, the Shark, and the “Nancy” Brig 


By Edward Warren Guyol 
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The papers found in a shark’s maw and affidavit based thereon which condemned the “ Nancy” 


deponent, being on a cruise off Jacmel in the island of 
Santo Domingo (Hayti) on the thirtieth day of Au- 
gust last, discovered a dead bullock surrounded by 
sharks, which he had towed alongside the said tender 
for the purpose of catching the said sharks.. And this 
deponent saith that, having caught one of the said 
sharks and hoisted it on board the said tender, he 
ordered some of the seamen to separate its jaws and 
clean them, as the said shark was larger than com- 
mon, which the seamen did, whilst others opened its 


maw, and therein discovered in the -presence of this 


deponent a parcel of papers tied up with a string. 
And this deponent saith that on perusing the said 
papers he discovered a letter of recent date from 
Curacao, and as it occurred to this deponent they 
might relate to some vessel detained by some of His 
Majesty’s cruisers, he had them dried on deck, and 
this deponent saith that having been informed that 
His Majesty’s cutter Sparrow has sent down to this 
island as prize a certain brig or vessel called the 
Nancy, and supposing the papers so found as afore- 
said might be useful at the trial of the said vessel 
called the Nancy, hath caused the same to be sealed 


up and delivered them to one of the Surrogates of this 
Honourable Court without any fraud, alteration, addi- 
tion, subtraction, or embezzlement whatever. Taken 
and the truth thereof sworn to before me this 24th day 
of September, 1799. 
(Signed) “ MicHaAgeL Frrron. 
(Signed) “J. Fraser, Surrogate.” 


In the mean time other papers had been found in a 
barrel of pork, concealed in the eabin of the Nancy's 
captain, “so hard drove in that it was with difficulty 
they could be taken out”; these proved to be comple- 
ments to those which had lain in undigested security 
in the interior of Fitton’s shark. Taken all together, 
in conhection with the Fitton affidavit, they formed a 
cable-chain by means of which the Admiralty warped 
the Nancy up to the block, where, on November 25, 
she and her cargo were sold under condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

The jaws of State’s-Witness Shark were set up on 
shore with this inscription: ‘* Lieutenant Fitton recom- 
mends these jaws as a collar for neutrals to swear 
through.” 





THE REVERSAL OF SEDAN 


(Continued from page 22.) 
the upper restaurant (for from the lower room Ma- 
dame at her desk was quite invisible), each waiting 
gentleman in his accustomed place, and each directing 
an occasional glance of impatience at all the others. 

Half past two struck and still the faithful eighteen 
sat at their posts, pale but determined, slowly sipping 
café noir, perhaps their hands inclined to shake and 
quake a little. Busy waiters ran in and out of the 
lower room, engaged upon the most mysterious of 
missions. At a quarter to three Madame clapped her 
hands. Immediately Georges locked the front door and 
whispered to each of the eighteen, who wonderingly 
passed down the three steps, breathing suspicion to 
each other, exclaiming, “ What are you doing here!” 

Ah-h-h-h-h-h! 

For had not a long table been arranged in the centre 
of the room with places for nineteen? Yes; a long 
table decorated with ferns and roses and mignonette 
and lilies-of-the-valley, all softly illumined by the red- 
shaded candelabra. And as the eighteen took their 
places and a procession of waiters came and went, did 
not the distant orchestra suddenly swing into “ Vive 
Y’Amour”? Yes, and silk rustled, and little shoes tap- 
tapped nearer and nearer, and eighteen gentlemen arose 
as one man and—Hnter: Madame! 

Ah, bright, bright were the eyes of Madame, 
Messieurs, with the overlight of a woman who has 
been weeping joyfully. In a miraculous creation was 
Madame, in the softest of laces, in the highest of heels. 
Yes, even thus entered Madame and took her place at 
the head of the table. 

“Messieurs,” she said, “be seated if you please! 
Ah, Messieurs, I love you—love you all! All! You 


have made Madame the happiest of women, and she 
thanks you from the bottom,of her heart! But listen, 
Messieurs! When the second gentleman appear be- 
fore the judge to change his name to Dejoie, and gave 
his reasons as required by the law—ah, Messieurs!— 
the judge telephone me and—I almost run away! And 
when he telephone me again and again and again, I 
could not believe that such devotion could be mine! 
To think that there were nineteen who thought so— 
so kindly of Madame: it was too much! Madame 
stayed away for a week, until to-day, wondering, won- 
dering what to do!” 

“Did Madame say ‘ nineteen’?” asked one who had 
been counting the others. 

“Nineteen! Listen, Messieurs! There was one 
other! He came to me and said: ‘Madame. I have 
to-day receive an idea from a young man who enter 
my place to ridicule me, but who has given me the 
most famous of ideas! He tol’ me how to change my 
name! Ah, often have I urged upon Madame a cer- 
tain proceeding, but I know that she will marry none 
who rejoice not in the noble name of Dejoie. Where- 
fore that is now my name, Madame! I.have change 
it by lawf You have revers’ Sedan! But even so, 
Madame,’ he says, ‘my mother was from ta belle 
Alsace! Henceforth,’ he says, ‘let. it all be Dejoie’s, 
even including that portion which is now Steinhardt’s.’ 
’*Sh! Listen, Messieurs!” 

Madame placed her finger on her lips and continued. 
“ But I say to him, ‘ M’sieur, I have many dear friends, 
and they must be consulted. On them-I rely, and 
nothing will I do unless it pleases them!’ ” 

“At least,” thought one, eying his neighbor—* at 
least, it would not be he—Pardieu!” 
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“Listen, Messieurs. If I should marry one of you, 
I should lose the friendship of all the others. “Ah,- 
remonstrate not, Messieurs, for Madame knows! So 
the business would decline, for it is upon the support 


- of you all that I rely, and to lose the friendship of 


even one of you would break poor Madame’s heart 
Now he,” continued Madame, pointing her finger at 
the wall which. separated Dejoie’s from Steinhardt’s— 
“now he is different, for he would be under the ad- 
visement of Messieurs—oh, I made that very plain to 
him!—and, moreover, moreover, to reverse Sedan, 
Messieurs! But I say to him, ‘ M’sieur, this after- 
noon I will put the matter to my friends. If they 
say “ Yes”—yes! If they say “ No”—no!’ Oh, and 
the kind judge telephone me, ‘[ will hold their cer- 
tificates for the present, and any one returning for 
his within ten days can have his own name back.’ 
Messieurs, Madame has finished! She now awaits the 
decision of her kind, kind friends!” 

And as Madame covered her face with her handker- 
chief and frankly, though happily, wept—M. De- 
joie Number One nodded. M. Dejoie Number Two 
nodded. MM. Dejoie Numbers Three, Four, and Five 
nodded jointly. In a second the whole eighteen were 
nodding amid a tremendous coughing and flourish of 
handkerchiefs, none caring to trust his voice until the 
emotion had passed. 

* Messieurs,” said one, at last—he who had lately 
been M. Congre—“ I pledge you Madame!” 

“God bless her!” cried the erstwhile Mr. Hig- 


ns. 
And, all arising, the eighteen MM. Dejoie pledged 

Madame’s health, wealth, joy, and all prosperity. 
Toujours—and a day! 
























































































































THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF LOW COTTON PRICES 
By Howard Schenck Mott 













SMU RACRIQGON a call for a congress of Southern 
VES cotton-growers, issued by President 


v=); ND Charles 8. Barrett, of the Farmers’ 
j Union, the purposes of the meeting 
were stated as follows: 

“As the executive head of an 
organization of more than’ two 
million farmers in the Southern 
States, controlling approximately 
sixty per cent. of the cotton grown in the United 
States, I feel that it is incumbent upon me to take the 
initiative in practical steps looking to stopping the 
downward trend of the price of this staple, and re- 
storing it to a figure warranted by the cost of its pro- 
duction and its value to civilization.” 

In support of his position as to the necessity for 
action on the part of the farmers, Mr. Barrett cites the 
fact that cotton sells in the neighborhood of two and 
one-half cents per pound lower than a year ago, which, 
he says, means that the producer must dispose of his 
output below cost, and that the loss to the South dur- 
ing the current year will be in the neighborhood of 
$150,000,000. He adds: ‘ There is no logical or neces- 
sary reason for this slump in the price of cotton.” 

This last statement is or is not susceptible of proof. 
What are the facts? 

Throughout most of the year 1908 the price of cotton 
unquestionably averaged lower than during 1907. 
Does that fact mean, however, that this year’s prices 
have ranged below the value of cotton to civilization? 
Mr. Barrett asserts that when the “South makes it 
evident that it intends to work in concert for a just 
price for cotton the price of that staple will mount, 
and that it will not stop short of an equitable level, 
corresponding to the laws of supply and demand.” 
Whatever the grower may consider to be a “ just 
price,” has the price of cotton really at any time this 
year violated the laws he invokes, namely, those of 
supply and demand? 

September 1 is the date frequently used for the 
beginning of a cotton year, because it marks ap- 
proximately the beginning of receipts of new cotton. 
Production during the crop season of 1906, for ex- 
ample, must be considered in relation to consumption 
between September 1, 1906, and September 1, 1907. 
For that year, according to the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, the world’s production of cotton 
totalled 18,713,320 bales of 500 pounds each, of which 
13,346,000 bales were raised in the United States. 
The world’s consumption of cotton in the same year 
aggregated 16,931,898 bales. The surplus produced 
beyond the needs of consumers, therefore, amounted 
te 1,781,422 bales. Last year, or for the “ cotton 
year” September 1, 1907, to September 1, 1908, pro- 
duction totalled 15,534,000 bales, of which 11,264,000 
bales were raised in this country; and consumption 
was 15,999,000 bales, making it necessary to use 465,- 
000 bales of the previous year’s crop. It will be noted, 
lowever, that consumption, as compared with the 
preceding. year, declined 932,898 bales. 

In September, 1907, every spindle and loom was 
running, the price of print cloths was high, and gen- 
eral consumption of cotton goods at its apex. 
Naturally, with the production of the crop season of 
1907. considerably below that of the preceding year, 
cotton brought good prices in the market. These 
conditions, however, were abruptly changed by last 
fall’s panic and by other causes specifically affecting 
the cotton trade. The effect of the financial disturb- 
ance on the cotton trade differed in character not at 
all from that observed in practically every other line 
of business activity. When men are thrown out of 
work or their resources curtailed,. they cease buying 
or economize in their purchases of cotton goods pre- 
cisely as in other kinds of goods. This pheromenon 
of curtailed trade has been world-wide in its mani- 
festation, and undoubtedly is the chief cause of the 
pronounced decline recently witnessed in the demand 
for cotton goods. 

Another cause of restricted consumption of cotton 
lies in the fact that two years of unexampled _ pros- 
perity in cotton manufacturing, not only in the 
United States and Great Britain, but in Continental 
Europe, led more than a year ago to heavy overpro- 
duction of cotton goods. A third cause lies in the 
disappointing results that have attended the opening 
up of China to our commerce. In 1904-5 China took 
from us 474,909,510 yards of cotton goods; in 1905-6, 
498,521,402 yards. But for the year ended June 30, 
1907, China took 86,454,028 yards, and for the year 
ended June 30, 1908, only 49,876,671 yards. As an 
outlet for our cotton manufactures, the Chinese 
market has faded almost to nothingness. Exports 
of cotton goods to other countries than China, from 
both the United States and Great Britain, the two 
largest manufacturing countries, have fallen off dur- 
ing the past year very considerably. 

According to the authority already quoted, during 
the year ended September 1, 1908. the total takings 
of cotton in the United States for domestic consump- 
tion were 4,241,817 bales, against 5,195,750 bales for 
the preceding vear, and 4,852,352 bales for the year 
ended September 1, 1906. Exports from the. United 
States in 1908 were 7,583,078 bales, leaving a stock 
on hand September 1, 1908, of 182,787 bales. Aceord- 
ing to Ellison’s Annual Review of the Cotton Trade, 
recently issued in Liverpool, European consumption 
for the year ended October 1, 1908, was 9,410,000 
bales, against 9,352,000 bales for the preceding year; 
and European stocks on hand were 1,354,000 bales, 
against 1,456,000 bales on October 1, 1907. 

Were the present a period of normal consumptive 
demand, with stocks of cotton not unusually large, 
and with the new crop one of only average propor- 
tions, the cotton-grower might reasonably look upon 


recent prices as lower than conditions warrant. But 
the falling off in the world’s consumption that has 
occurred during the past year has not yet been ma- 
terially changed for the better. In fact, there has 
happened in England one of those profoundly disturb- 
ing events that tend to aggravate a situation already 
unfavorable. Owing to the refusal of the operatives 
to accept the lower wages made necessary by the de- 
pressed condition of the cotton-manufacturing indus- 
try, a lockout of the Lancashire operatives has been 
effective for two months. This labor controversy 
makes idle over 40,000,000 out of the 130,000,000 
spindles in the world. Obviously the extraordinary 
restriction of output which this event entails makes 
another check to consumption of cotton that is re- 
flected in the price of that staple. 

It appears on the face of things as if there were 
many “logical and necessary reasons for the slump 
in the price of cotton,’ Mr. Barrett’s assertion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. For several years past 
the cotton-planter of the South has been peculiarly 
favored by large crops and good prices. No matter 
what production may have been, consumption was 
sufficiently large to absorb practically all of the cot- 
ton produced. But these conditions changed a year 
ago. The fact which the planter sees at the present 
time is that this year’s crop of cotton will not be 
more than an average yield. He has become accus- 
tomed, through a steadily growing demand for cotton 
goods over a period of years due to increasing popu- 


lation in civilized countries and an expansion of the 
export trade in cotton goods of the United States and 
Great Britain, to base his calculations of the value of 
the crop upon the comparative domestic production. 
But this year he must take into account very un- 
usual conditions affecting consumption. He does not 
receive high prices for his cotton simply because the 
consuming population of the world is too poor to buy 
cotton goods on the large scale of previous years. It 
is pretty safe to say that the price of cotton during 
the year 1908 has been governed just as surely by 
the laws of supply and demand as at any other time. 

Some of the effects of the low price of cotton have 
already been observed, others will show themselves 
in the near future, and still others may be witnessed 
if the Farmers’ Union persists in its foolish efforts 
to control supply and demand. Prevailing low prices 
have stimulated an export movement from this coun- 
try to Europe, not apparently so much because cotton 
was immediately needed abroad as because European 
merchants are usually keen at a bargain in a staple 
commodity. 

However such an export movement of cotton at low 
prices may affect the Southern planter, it is of some 
value to the United States, as a whole, at the present 
time in adding to a large international balance of 
trade and in stgengthening further a strong monetary 
situation by helping to prevent gold exports. In the 
South low prices for cotton mean a check to returning 
prosperity for that section of the country. 
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The Most Unhappy Woman 
in the World 
By Herman Bernstein 


“THERE was a time when kings visited 
our Czar and were received royally in 
St. Petersburg,’ said a small, swarthy, 
wrinkled peasant woman standing in her 
field, one day last summer when I was in 
the province of Kaluga. ‘‘ Now, when the 
English King and the French President 
visit us, they are received in the hall- 
way—somewhere in Revel. They are not 
admitted to the parlor—into St. Peters- 
burg, because the Czar and Tsaritsa and 
their children are themselves afraid to 
enter the parlor. If the Czar is afraid— 
well, he has reason to be—the people have 
not yet forgotten Red Sunday. But my 
heart aches for the Tsaritsa, who has done 
no harm to any one. My life is miser- 
able enough, but she, poor soul, cries her 
eyes out—a bird in a golden cage. And 
even there she is forever in fear that a 
bomb will destroy the cage and all... .” 
And the little peasant woman, who had 
left off raking her hay for a while, wiped 
her eyes with her apron awkwardly. 

When Princess Alix, daughter of Ludwig 
IV., the Grand’, Duke of Hesse, became 
Alexandra Feodorovna by marrying Nich- 
olas II., the Emperor of Russia, who was 
then the Crown Prince, she probably did 
not know that she was destined to become 
one of the most miserable women on the 
face of the globe. The palaces of emper- 
ors and kings have often enough in his- 
tory harbored heartrending tragedies and 
domestic dramas, but the tragedy of the 
woman who is “.the first lady” of the 
Russian land, the mother of the Tsare- 
vich, is so pathetic that even the peasant 
women in God-forsaken Russian villages 
are touched with pity for her. 

The marriage between Nicholas and 
Alexandra was by no means a love match. 
Neither the successor to the Russian 
throne, nor the quiet, well-bred young 
Duchess, reared in Anglo-Saxon environ- 
ments, a student of Rénan, of the Ger- 
man philosophers and the English poets, 
desired the match. The young Crown 
Prince was attached to the beautiful Pol- 
ish dancer, Ksheshinskaya, and it was for 
the purpose of putting an end to that 
love- affair that Alexander III. decided 
to marry his son to the Duchess of 
Hesse. 

Immediately after her. marriage, in 
1894 (which took place on the birthday 
of the Dowager Empress), the young prin- 
cess learned that the whims of her 
mother-in-law, Maria Feodorovna, were 
to be a law to her. At first she made an 
effort to introduce the influence of Eu- 
ropean culture into the life of the Court, 
but she soon discovered a strong opposi- 
tion in the “ real Russian ” influence which 
was forced upon young Nicholas by his 
mother. To counteract whatever influ- 
ence the young princess might exert, the 
Dowager Empress called the reactionary 
advisers to her aid, thus dominating the 
weak will of the Emperor. . 

Little by little Alexandra became con- 
vinced that her modern ideals and her 
finer views of life had to be suppressed. 
in fact, she soon lost her interest in 
matters that had once stirred her mind; 
she ceased reading her favorite writers, 
and devoted her time to the study of the 
Russian language and even became ab- 
sorbed in the interests of the Synod. 
Still, she attempted from time to time 
to reform the Court life, but to no avail. 
Some time after the coronation of Nicho- 
las, Alexandra forbade the ladies-in- 
waiting at Court to smoke cigarettes. 
The new edict raised a storm of dissat- 
isfied criticism in the Imperial palaces 
which served to make the Tsaritsa more 
wretched. 

The shocking tragedy that marked the 
coronation of the present Czar of Rus- 
sia, on the field of Khodinka, which re- 
sulted in the death of 4800 people, was 
a painful blow to the young Queen’s sen- 
sitive nature; it is believed that the im- 
pression has never been effaced from her 
mind, especially as she saw her husband 
and the Dowager Empress remain calm 
while so many people lost their lives, and 
that, without paying the sughtest atten- 
tion to the catastrophe, they ordered the 
festivities to be resumed. 

There were times when the weak-willed, 
dreamy-eyed young Emperor yielded to 
the influence of his wife, who intellectual- 
ly is far his superior, but they were only 
brief moments which were followed by 
long lapses of reaction. She was particu- 
larly grieved to see that he was enmesh- 
ed in the wiles of charlatans, fortune- 
tellers, and spiritualists, such as Philippe, 
the hairdresser of Marseilles, Demchinsky, 
and Father John of Kronstadt. 

But the tragedy in the life of the 
Empress grew most acute when she was 
humiliated by the Dowager Empress be- 
cause she did not give birth to a suc- 
cessor to the throne. In Russia, the first 
lady of the land is not the Tsaritsa, the 
wife of the Emperor, but the mother of 
the Tsarevich, the heir to the throne. 
As no son was born to her, her mother- 
in-law, the Dowager Empress, still re- 











mained the foremost woman in Russia, 
and she used her position unscrupulously 
against her daughter-in-law. The young 
Empress was ignored at the family coun- 
cils, so; that later, when she was con- 
sulted, she simply declined to express her 
views at all. 

The Czar’s disappointment was also 
great when one after another four daugh- 
ters were presented to him. At one time 
the Court clique, with the Dowager Em- 
press and Pobyedonostsev at their head, 
who persuaded the Czar that the birth 
of an heir to the throne would pacify 
the people and would thus save Russia, 
urged Nicholas to divorce Alexandra. It 
was then that Nicholas turned to the 
counsel of the mysticists and spiritual- 
ists, particularly to Father John of Kron- 
stadt. It is not difficult to understand 
the .feeling of an_ intellectual, refined 
woman, whose favorite authors were Ré- 
nan, Feuerbach, and Spencer, to be forced 
to obey the whims of people whose super- 
stition was equalled only by their enmity 
toward her. When the fifth child was 
about to be born she was compelled to go, 
at the behest of Nicholas and his spirit- 
ualist advisers, to a deserted place in 
Sarov, where a new saint had been discov- 
ered and where Father John of Kron- 
stadt said special mass with most elabo- 
rate services. 

But the most wretched trouble from which 
the Tsaritsa is suffering is the fear of 
death. Since the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion she has felt that an atmosphere of 
constant danger is hovering over the royal 
family. The Red Sunday “ episode” fill- 
ed the Tsaritsa with horror, and her 
nerves, like the Czar’s, have ever since 
then been on the verge of collapse. This 
is the explanation of the numerous cable 
despatches bringing news of the Empress’s 
i:Inesses. Surrounded and protected *by 
cordons of guards, detectives, police, she 
is all the time tortured with the fear of 
death, not so much for herself as for 
her children. Whether she sails with 
the Czar and her children upon the Im- 
perial yacht in the Finnish archipelago 
or travels among the Finnish mountains, 
the constant danger to her children haunts 
her. Of late her malady has assumed a 
violent form of hysteria. 

The Czar has lost the respect and the 
love of his people; even those who had 
worshipped him blindly know now that he 
is no longer their “ Little Father.” But 
there are many people in Russia who feel 
that there is a sad tragedy of a suffer- 
ing woman coming to its close in the pal- 
aces of the Czar, and whatever little sym- 
pathy there still exists in the Empire for 
the Romanoff family, it is solely for the 
woman who was Princess Alix. 

Who knows, perhaps the Empress of 
Russia, in her soul, envies the half-starved, 
hard-working peasant woman of Kaluga, 
preferring the humble hut to her terror- 
filled palace? 





Teeth, Yachts, and Barrels 
Made of Paper 


OnE of the oddest uses to which paper 
has been put is that which has resulted 
in the manufacture, in Germany, of arti- 
ficial teeth. These paper teeth are manu- 
factured from the same variety of pulp 
which enters so largely into the composi- 
tion of many novelties in the paper line. 
Paper teeth are said to afford satisfaction, 
not only retaining their color well, but 
being less Liable to chip than ordinary 
false teeth. 

Another odd use to which paper is 
put nowadays is in the manufacture of 
barrels. This idea originated in Greece, 
where the wine-growers, being badly offs 
for wood with which to construct theim4 
easks, on account of the excessive cost of 
its importation, hit upon the expedient 
of using paper in the making of their bar- 
rels. 

Out of the sheets of an Austrian daily 
paper an ingenious engineer, not long ago, 
eenstructed for his own use a small yacht, 
twenty feet long, decked. all over and*pro- 
vided with a centreboard. In the con- 
struction of the hull, deck, masts, sails, 
and rudder, several thousand copies of the 
journal were used. Each plank employed 
required no fewer than 2500 leaves, and 
enormous pressure was necessary to pro- 
eure the necessary solidity for the ma- 
terial. The vessel is said to have behaved 
admirably in all tests, even those made 
during bad weather. ‘ 

In several countries the experiment is 
being made with a view to the utilization 
of paper for paving the roads and streets. 
In this case also bloeks compressed to 
great solidity are desirable, and are 
claimed to withstand the wear and tear of 
traffic. The cost, however, of this scheme 
is at present too great to permit of any- 
thing like a wide adoption of it. For 
driveways to private houses and similar 
purposes, where expense need not be of 
primary consideration, paper pavements, 
it is claimed, will come into vogue at no 
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The GILLETTE is 


NY man will admit that it is 

a good thing in emergencies 

to be able to shave himself—and 

to have the tools handy with 
which to do it. 

If he buys a GILLETTE just for 
emergencies he will find himself 
using it every day, because it is so 
simple—no stropping, no honing— 
it is easy and it is safe. 

We advertise that a man can 
have a clean, satisfying ‘shave with 
the GILLETTE in five minutes. We 
will warrant that the average 
GILLETTE user does not take over 
two minutes — and, furthermore, 
that he has a better shave than the 
barber can give him, better than 
he can give himself with the old- 
style razor, in half an hour. 

Nearly every GILLETTE owner 
hecomes so attached to his razor 
that he makes a pet of it—thinks 
more of it than almost any other 
of his personal belongings: it’s just 
that kind of a little device. A 
beautiful piece of mechanism. A 
fine tool in every sense. No trouble 
to keep in condition and depend- 
able at all times. 


New York 





While appealing primarily to those who can 
judge ale on its merit, yet the most 
casual ale drinker can grasp 





CONTAINS bone and sinew making proper- 
ties that give it distinction above all other 

beverages. Essentially a “food stuff” of high 

nutritive value. Delicious and satisfying. 





GILLETTE SALES CO. 
268 Kimball Building, Boston 
Gillette Factories: Boston, London,’ Berlin, Paris, Montreal 








Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes and Dealers. 








Practical for YOU 


HERE are ten fundamental 
mechanical reasons for the 
GILLETTE doing the work it does. 
They apply to no other razor in the 
world. That’s why you can form 
no notion of the action of the 
GILLETTE by using any other razor. 
The GILLETTE idea is basic all 
the way through. 

The GILLETTE is kind to the face. 
It does its work with any beard 
and any skin. It is the only razor 
that can be adjusted for a light or 
a close shave. 

New Process GILLETTE blades 
are paper-thin, flexible, with a hard, 
mirror-like finish and a marvelous 
keenness and durability. 

These blades are packed in hand- 
some nickel-plated boxes, hermet- 
ically sealed, sanitary, damp-proof, 
anti-rust and antiseptic. 

Price per set of 12 new blades 
(24 cutting edges), $1.00. 

Standard GILLETTE razor with 
12 blades and triple silver-plated 
handle, in velvet-lined, full leather 
case, $5.00. Combination Sets, 
$6.50 to $50.00. 

The GILLETTE is sold almost 
everywhere. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write to us. 

Send for illustrated book to-day. 


Chicago 
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growing friendship. 
The public, which demands 


Leave New York 3.30 P.M. 
Arrive Chicago 8.30 A.M. 


Pullman Accommodations, address 


R. R., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The “20 Century Limited 4 
Club—A Growing Membership 


The roll now numbers thousands—brokers, bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, statesmen, publishers, ministers,and men * 
from every branch of commercial and professional activity 
who “save a business day”’ by taking the “2oth Century 
Limited” to and from New York and Chicago in 18 hours. 


They have grown to know each other as one club member 
knows another, a familiar face, then a nod and now a 


service, makes its own exclusive membership, is its own 
house committee, and finds in response to its demands 
all the comforts of its own high-class clubs. 


Leave 


Arrive New York 9.30 A. M. 


The 18-Hour Train 


@ For Information, Literature, Railroad Tickets and 


J. F. FAIRLAMB, Gen. Pass. Agt., N. Y. C. & 
H.R. R. R.. NEW YORK, N. Y.., or 


J. W. DALY, Gen. Pass. Agt.. L. S. & M. S. 


and appreciates such train 


Chicago 2.30 P. M. 
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‘America’s Greatest Railway System ’”’ 
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The Dawn of the Golden Age 


HOW INCREDULOUSLY AND RELUCTANTLY THE WORLD ACCEPTED ITS GREAT INVENTIONS 
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have clapsed swift and reliable air- 
ships will be as plentiful as swift 
’ and reliable automobiles are to-day. 
Christopher Columbus is honored, and rightly, be- 
cause he discovered a hemisphere; but the maker of 
the perfect flying-machine increases fourfold the area 
accessible to man, for there is every reason to believe 
that by means of this machine man will have access 
to every breathable portion of the earth’s atmospheric 
envelope. 

The jaded city dweller in mid-August will load 
his car with overcoats and rise to polar coolness 
a mile above the sizzling streets. Consumptive pa- 
tients can be easily sustained above the clouds in a 
rare and highly oxygenized atmosphere more bene- 
ficial than any mountain climate on earth. Possi- 
bilities vast and dazzling crowd upon the imagina- 
tion. 

The extraction of oxygen from the air, already ac- 
complished in the laboratory, though at high expense, 
will presently be effected at low cost, and thereby 
miracles shall be wrought in medicine and in the arts. 
Already the invention has made possible the fusing 
and welding of fractured steel, so restoring it that it 
will withstand more severe strains than ever before. 
By the use of it, too, * blow-holes,” formerly the 
source of fatal weakness in the armor-belt of battle- 
ships, can be eliminated at the low price of sixty cents 
per “ blow-hole "—and the armor plate thus restored 
will be as strong as the very best. 

Serious scientists are at work upon apparatus by 
means of which they confidently expect soon to tele- 
phone from New York to London through an Atlantic 
sable, and there is some hope, not without reasonable 
basis, that the feat may be accomplished by means 
of wireless instruments. It is conceivable that one 
may telephone from New York to-day to a friend 
spending te-morrow in Tokyo. 

Not the least of the marvels of to-day is the enlight- 
enment of the public mind, which now welcomes 
projects that would have been denounced as frauds 
or insane delusions only a few years ago. By no 
means can the contrast between the old days and the 
new be more vividly realized than by a comparison 
of present-day faith with the incredulity of the last 
generation. M. Camille Flammarion in his book The 
Unknown (L’Inconnu) gives many instances of the 
relentless hostility of scientists toward inventions, 
instances which at first sight seem almost incredible. 
Here are a few of the most striking examples: 

“T was present one day at a meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. It was a day to be remembered, 
for its proceedings were absurd. Du Moncel intro- 
dueed Edison’s phonograph to the learned assembly. 
When the presentation had been made, the proper per- 
son began. quietly to recite the usual formula as he 
registered it upon his roll. Then a middle-aged Acad- 
emician, whose mind was stored—nay, saturated— 
with traditions drawn from his culture in the clas- 
sies, rose, and, nobly indignant at the audacity of 
the inventor, rushed towards the man who represented 
Edison, and seized him by the collar, crying, * Wretch! 
we are not to be made dupes of by a ventriloquist!’ 
This member of the Institute was Monsieur Bouillaud. 
The day was the llth of March, 1878. The most 
curious thing about it was that six months later, 
on September 30th, before a similar assembly, the 
same man considered himself bound in honor to de- 
clare that after a close examination he could find 
nothing in the invention but ventriloquism, and ‘ that 
it was impossible to admit that mere vile metal could 
perform the work of human phonation.’ The phono- 
graph, according to his idea of it, was nothing but an 
acoustic illusion. 

“IT knew in Turin, about 1875, a very indigent de- 
scendant of the Marquis de Jouffroy, who, like my- 
self, was a native of the Haute Marne. The Marquis 
invented steamboats in 1776. It is known that he 
spent all his own, and much of his friends’ money in 
attempts to demonstrate the possibility of applying 
steam to the service of navigation. His first boat was 
launched on the Doubs, at Baume-les-Dames, in 1776. 
Another, at Lyons, sailed up the Sadne as far as Ile 
Barbe in 1785. Jouffroy wanted to get up a company 
to carry out his scheme, but for this he required an 
oflicial permit—-a * privilege.’ The government submitted 
the: question of granting it to the Academy of Sciences, 
which, under the influence of Perier (who made the 
first fire-engine at Chaillot), gave an unfavorable opin- 
ion. Besides this, everybody overwhelmed the poor 
Marquis with jokes about his attempt ‘.to combine 
the services of fire and water, and he received the 
nickname of * Jouffroy-le-Pompe.’ The hapless inven- 
tor at length beeame discouraged. He emigrated 
during the Revolution, but returned to France during 
the Consulate, when he discovered that Fulton had 
had no better success with the First Consul than he 
had had with the old monarchy. Subsequently Ful- 
ton failed toe convince the English government,. in 
1804, and it was not until 1807 that his first steam- 
boat was launched successfully upon the Hudson. 

“Such is the experience of almost all inventors. 
Another one (also a native of the Haute Marne), 
Philippe Lebon, discovered how to use gas for lighting 
purposes, in 1797. He died in 1804, on the day of the 
Emperor's coronation (murdered, it was thought, in 
the Champs-Elysees), without having seen his idea 
adopted by his country. The principal objection raised 
to it was that a lamp without a wick could not pos- 
sibly burn. Gas was first used in England for street 





lighting in Birmingham, in 1805. It was adopted in 
London in 1813, and in 1818 it was introduced in 
Paris. 

“When railroads were first constructed, engineers 
predicted that they could never become practicable; 
and that the wheels of the locomotives would simply 
whirl round and round without moving forward. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, in 1838, Arago, hoping to 
throw cold water on the ardor of the partisans of the 
new invention, spoke of the inertia of matter, of the 
tenacity of metals, and of the resistance of the air. 
‘The speed of steam-engines,’ he said, “may be great 
—very great; but it will not equal what hds been 
predicted. Let us not put faith in mere words. They 
tell us it will bring an increase of travel. In 1836 
the whole amount of money paid for travelling and 
transportation in France was 2,805,000 francs. If all 
he projected lines are built, if all transits were by 
means of railroads and locomotives, this 2,805,000 
francs would be reduced to 1,052,000. This would 
mean a diminution of 1,753,000 frances per annum, The 
country would thus lose about two-thirds of the money 
now paid for transportation by carriages. Let us 


mistrust imagination. Imagination is the misiead- 
ing fairy cf our homes. Two parallel lines of iron 
will not give a new face to the Landes of Gascony.’ 
And all the rest of his speech was in this vein—by 
which we may see that when new ideas have to be 
presented to the public the greatest minds may fall 
into error. 

“M. Thiers said also: ‘I admit that railroads would 
furnish some advantages for the transportation of 
travellers, provided their use was limited to a few 
short lines, with their terminals in great cities like 
Paris. But long lines are not wanted.’ 

“Hear also Proudhon: ‘It is a vulgar and ridicu- 
lous notion to assert that railroads will inrease the 
circulation of ideas.’ 

“In Bavaria the Royal College of Doctors, having 
been consulted, declared that railroads, if they were 
constructed, would cause the greatest deterioration in 
the health of the public, because such rapid movement 
would cause brain trouble among travellers, and ver- 
tigo among those who looked at moving trains. For 
this last reason it was recommended that all tracks 
should be enclosed by high board fences.” 
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THIS SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY, LAURENCE J. LESH, OF 
‘MINE IN NEW YORK ON ELECTION DAY. AFTER ONE 


MACHINE IS A RECORD PERFORMANCE, TRIED HIS MAC 


MONTREAL, WHOSE SIX-MILE FLIGHT IN A GLIDING 


BRIEF FLIGHT HIS MACIIINE CAPSIZED AND ILURLED HIM TO THE GROUND, BREAKING HIS LEG 

















WHILE THE AIR MACHINES WERE AFTER BIRD LAURELS ON ELECTION DAY, A SQUAD OF MOTORCYCLISTS 


WENT IN PURSUIT OF FATHER TIME. THIS PICTURE 


SHOWS WALTER GOERKE WINNING THE TEN-MILE 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP AT MORRIS PARK, NEW YORK, IN 10 MINUTES 45 2-5 SECONDS 
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What Does Man Know of 
Woman P 


By Florida Pier 


OnE cannot be blamed for having a 
lively curiosity about the domestic happi- 
ness of certain of the learned gentlemen 
who have lately written on that burning 
subject, woman. And though the authors 
are sure to snort and make scornful re- 
marks on the femininity of personal ap- 
plications, still, as we have been accused 
of the worst vices, why not admit to 
an innocent fondness for chuckling over 
the distress of these men? Colby assured 
these parfic-stricken authors long ago that 
women were not a catching disease. He 
calmed masculine hearts by telling them 
that with a few ordinary precautions they 
were safe in allowing women: to exist, and 
had the right to hope that she would not 
immediately swamp them. This word of 
comfort has apparently been forgotten, and 
here the men are once more clutching with 
terrified hands the floating straw of fem- 
ininity, convinced that they are about to 
drown in a sea of suffrage for woman, and 
with a most undiplomatie turn of mind 
hurling insulting epithets at the straw 
they cling to. Some four years ago—it was 
four years ago, was it not, that New York 
passed through such a severe epidemic 
of Shawitus?—we all listened while Mr. 
B. Shaw shrieked through his bars the 
shameful tale of his capture, and warned, 
at the expense of his own reputation for 
independence, the rest of the men whom 
he saw clearly, with his self-admitted nor- 
mal eye, being pitilessly stalked with 
hardly a chance at escape. It was noble 
of a man who was already in a hole not 
only to admit the humiliating depth of 
his fall, but to call out, thereby attract- 
ing wide attention to his captivity, and 
proclaim to the men worshipping god- 
desses that it was while on one’s knees 
that one most easily made the misstep, and 
landed irretrievably in the mire prepared 
by that treacherous fiend woman. Dur- 
ing this tirade, when Mr. Shaw thought 
we had all our eyes fastened on him, we 
were in reality straining every nerve to 
catch a glimpse of Mrs. Shaw. She was 
the figure of mystery, and the person we 

‘were really interested in. Had she told 


him all the things about women that so. 


stirred his bile? Had she in a pause, 
when she knew there was a need of being 
amusing, opened her Pandora’s box of 
pesky secrets? : 

It is a delightful picture to conjure 
up, and we wish we knew the scene in 
that hitherto peaceful English home that 
startled Mr. Shaw into brilliancy. .As 
other authors have recently been added 
to the list headed by Mr. Shaw, our atten- 
tion is again attracted by their fright, 
and we wonder who has been doing what 
to these retreating gentlemen to put them 
in such a state of rout. It is worth not- 
ing that these scientific appeals for help 
have come from England and France. In 
America, where woman is supposed to be 
uncontrollably rampant, the men have so 


far not felt themselves in immediate dan- | 


ger; though their quiet may be a cautious 
tiptoeing about the mouth of a crater—we 
had not thought of that. 

Children are sometimes told of the hor- 
rible things that inhabit the dark, hoping 
such tales will make them properly pru- 
dent, and teach them a healthy fear of 
wandering in unknown places. We hold 
our breath, and wonder, it seems so de- 
liciously possible, if some one has not 
been telling these gentlemen tales of the 
dark, and they, with an enterprise their 
counsellors never suspected them of, have 
slipped away from the warm, cheery lamp- 
lighted room, and with the frightful tales 
still in their ears, have started on a voy- 
age of discovery from the pitch-black 
corridor. They return and write books 
of their trip, taking fishes as_ their 
starting-point for the bulky volume. And 
from there they go on to panthers and the 
cat family, which, somehow, leads them 
to the burning of Rome, good men gone 
down to the bottom of the sea, unneces- 
sary wars, the installation and develop- 
ment of vice in the masculine nature; from 
here they find it a natural step to the 
deterioration of. the world and its final 
end. And it goes without saying that the 
wisdom they are imparting was all gained 
during their adventurous scamper down 
the dark corridor. They tell of hideous 
deceit found everywhere, and there was 
one awful black shadow that they had no 
trouble in recognizing as a lack of moral 
instinct. They dared to pass that, and 
on the other side they discovered a terri- 
ble little indescribable something that 
proved, once and for all, that woman was 
a parasite. They are exultant over their 
own daring; and pressing on with the 
ardor of martyrs who have found their 
métier, they discover cruelty and a mind 
incapable of education. 

In spite of their. delight in their occu- 
pation, their voices have not displayed 
a single note of pain. We have listened 
attentively, and heard nothing but a 
scholarly crow of “I told you so.” It 
sticks in our mind that there is a woman 


at the bottom of it all. Some one has 
undoubtedly put the idea into their heads. 
They did not, we feel sure, start out to 
study with an unbiassed mind, and, after 
deep delving and much logical reasoning, 
find the facts that they now flourish. 
No, some woman told them what they 
would find, and man, that most suscep- 
tible of creatures, followed the line of sug- 
gestion. This must be so. Past experi- 
ence makes it seem most likely. Neolithic 
man was an undersized mite, and woman, 
with her kindliness of intention, a drag- 
ging of fact up to fancy that proclaimed 
her inspired, made a habit of saying, “ A 
great, tall, strong man like you?” At 
that the man swelled, puffed out his chest, 
stood on his tiptoes, and after centuries 
of doing this, he naturally was a great, 
tall, strong man. ‘Then, not having 
changed greatly since, he said, “ You do 
it, my dear,” and the woman, giving away 
the lead, taking the one step that landed 
her two respectful inches in the rear of 
her lord—she has always maintained 
this identical place with an unswerving 
intention which makes her great—said: 
“TI? Why, you are the stronger sex. I 
should not know how to do it.” And 
man, with the beautiful faculty for lis- 
tening to reason that still marks him, 
took in every word she said, and in time 
woman, with a tactful surprise, heard 
him ‘declare the astounding fact that his 
Creator had made him the stronger sex. 
Now, having proved the fact that man is 
absolutely incapable of refusing a_prof- 
fered idea, our next step is to inquire 
who told him that woman was a glitter- 
ing mixture of iniquity, and what, in the 
name of all that is subtle, was her pur- 
pose? Is it a contrasting discord to show 
up her appearing in a more impressive 
crash of concerted harmony than _ has 
ever been attempted before?) Or did 
she—and here we feel that we have 
hit upon ‘the truth—did she feel that it 
would be a capital thing for the men if 
they set about to reform her? She is quite 
capable of sacrificing herself to their ed- 
ucation, and with her unerring instinct 
she may have felt that the men badly 
needed some such improving task. So, 
touching them where they were tenderest, 
a flick has roused them, and shortly a 
congress of men from all over the world 
will be called to sit in consultation over 
the case of woman so far gone as to be 
almost incurable. They will learn a vast 
amount, without knowing it, solemnly 
giving advice the while—so pleasant a way 
to learn—and if the earth is shaken by the 
suppressed, delighted laughter of the wo- 
men, why, the men will be the very last to 
hear it. 





“Mixed Bathing” in England 


THAT men and women are permitted 
to bathe in the same part of the ocean 
has long been a reproach hurled against 
the authorities of certain English towns 
on the seashore. 

In yielding to the popular clamor for 
such a privilege, the District Council of 
Shipley, Yorkshire, has immortalized it- 
self in the following manner: 

“Tn granting facilities for mixed bath- 
ing to twenty-nine married couples recently 
between eight and ten o’clock on Saturday 
evenings, the Council stipulated that 
couples must first submit their names to 
the District Council and receive notice 
from the clerk of acceptance. 

“In addition to the ordinary charge of 
sixpence a couple, a registration fee of a 
shilling must be paid, in return for which 
an admission card is given. This must be 
shown on all occasions at the baths. 

* All couples who go to the baths must 
go into the water. No spectators are al- 
lowed. Regulation costumes must be 
worn. . 

“The District Council reserves the right 
to refuse any applicant or to limit the 
number of persons to be admitted.” 





Lost: A French Colony 


THE government of France has mislaid 
a colony, and the government of Mexico 
has found it. 

It is Clipperton Island, a little isle in 
the Pacific Ocean, 10 degrees north and 
109 degrees longitude west. It is one 
of a large group of islands which is visited 
periodically by a French warship. 

Some time ago, when the warship visited 
the island, the French sailors found sol- 
diers there in Mexican uniform, and the 
Mexican flag floating serenely over the 
island, 

The island is directly east of the mouth 
of the Panama Canal, which gives it a 
certain amount of importance. ; 

The matter has been placed in the hands 
of the French Foreign Office, and “ com- 
munications are pending.” The warship 
discovered that the French government 





had mislaid the island two years ago. 
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IsA Bottled Delight 


A mixed-by-guesswork cocktail 
can never be as good as you 
expect. A CLUB COCKTAIL is 
always a good cocktail because it is 
measure mixed, an exquisite blend 
of rare old liquors, aged in wood. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are the 

only perfect cocktails, 


Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whishey 
base), ave universal f2vorites, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, 
Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 











Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 221049, October 29, 1908,.— 
LIBRAKY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be tt remembered, 
That on the twenty-ninth day of October, 1908, 
Emma L, B. Gibson, of New York, N. Y., hath de 
posited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘ Pastoral 
Days; or Memories of a New England Year. By W. 
Ifamilton Gibson. Illustrated,’ the right whereof she 





claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of 
the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HexBert PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 


In renewal for 14 years from October 29, 1908, 








The Everstick Invisible Rubber. 

man or woman has risked colds and pneumonia rather 
than wear the thick, clumsy rubber of the old type. 
This need not beso now, forthe appearanceofthesma |- 
est shoe is not marred by The Everatick Invisible 
The only rubber recommended by phy- 
sicians. Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 


k 
Women’s Everstick Footh: 
Women’s Everstick Foothold, white or tan 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY 





ELECTRICITY 


PRACTICALLY TAUGHT 


by trained instructors in a 
school long established and 
engaged in teaching 


ELECTRICITY ONLY 


Day and Evening sessions. In- 
dividual instruction. School and 
Equipment open for inspection. 
Write or call for prospectus. 


New York Electrical Trade School 
38 West Seventeenth Street, New York 




















INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


$1 montbly; $12 yearly. 
DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
4 Broad St., New York 


Sample on request. 
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The Testing of Diana Mallory 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


















$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
a >. 


e @ Is the result from the operation of one 
i American Box Bail Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 


is the most practical and popular bowling 

game in existence. It will make big money invany 

town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 


bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 


ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 


stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 
Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1830 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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2 PERHAPS. 
THE PATIENT (having escaped from the chair), “I think, perhaps, I’ll call 


again to-morrow.” 


—From ‘‘ The Sketch.” 
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“The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 








It delights the taste and 
affords exquisite pleasure. It 
costs but half the price of 
foreign Champagnes, as there 
is no duty or ship freight to pay 
on Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry. 


Served Everywhere 














The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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“Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Brita Rea 
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Astronomy 
with 


The Naked Eye 


By . 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, 
no special knowledge required 
—and it reads like a novel— 
only better. 





With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








This Manufactured by 
Publication is 
Printed With J. M. 
——— HUBER 
BOSTON 150 WORTH ST 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance 
which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. 
Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, 
brilliancy, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, = ss $2.25 net 


Harper & Brothers; Publishers, N. Y. 




















* seems hardly credible that the very 
first magazine advertisements of men’s 
clothing were published in this country not 
much more than ten years ago. Yet it is true, 

Until then thé retail clothier sold 
garments made chiefly in sweat-shops, sent 
out with no manufacturer’s name, ‘“‘Ready- 
made” was a jest. The clothes did not fit, 
had no style, would not hold shape. ‘‘Ready- 
made” was intended for men who could not 
afford to patronize a custom tailor 

When these first advertisements appeared, 
retail clothiers were sceptical, The idea of 
a manufacturer trying to sell clothes bearing 
his name, and backed by his reputation, 
was suspicious. The idea of a manufacturer 
using the printed word to help ‘hem sell 
better clothes, and more of them, was un- 
heard of. Presently the first “natural pose” 
fashion picture appeared. Clothiers laughed 
at it. Why, it showed a coat wrinkled at 
the clbows, just as it looked on a live man! 
People wanted fashion pictyres that showed 
never a wrinkle or crease. Many of the 


had dawned in their trade, and not only sold 
these garments, but codperated with the 
manufacturer to raise standards. 

To-day, every clothing manufacturer of 
prominence in this country is a national ad- 
vertiser, while every retailer of conse- 
quence sells one or more of the excellent 
lines of advertised men’s clothes. 

The sweat-shop has practically disap- 
peared. For clothes like these can be made 
only in light, clean, sanitary work-rooms, 
hy skilled workers with special machinery. 

The “hand-me-down”’ of the past has dis- 
appeared too, and with it the Baxter Street 
joke. Whatever their incomes, Amcrican 
men are the best-dressed in the world. 
Our college boys buy ready-to-wear. The 
mechanic dresses as well as the banker of 
the last generation. Crack London tailors 
admit that, with the sweat-shop system still 
in England, they cannot equal the work- 
manship on moderate-price American ready- 
to-wear men’s clothes. 

So niuch for improvement in quality 
through magazine advertis- 





clothiers refused to display 
such a freakish fashion- 
plate. 

But the public quickly 


TLT LT Key 


ing and its nationaldemand. 
As for increase in volume of 
trade, that hasbecn amazing. 

Retail clothiers now do a 








HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 


Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
age. Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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saw the point—as_ usual. 
It wanied ready-to-wear 
garments like those in the 
natural pictures, and 
backed by the name and 
assurance of the manufac- 
turer who explained _ his 
product in the magazines. 
Some clothicrs set their 
faces against this demand. 
These obstructionists have 





flisappeared. The majority, 


Sent to amy Business Man on Request 








Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name ? 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 
he magazines could make 
. In the Quoin Club 
the 30 leading periodicals in America 
have an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve you—and will gladly undertake 
to do it. Address or call 

The Quoin Club 
1 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








however, saw that a new cra 


business that would have 
seemed impossible twenty 
years ago. For manufactur- 
ers, through magazine ad- 
vertising, have shown people 
the wisdom of buying good 
quality, the advantage of 
having several suits, the 
real value of a good appear- 
ance. That has sent an in- 
formed patronage to the 
retail clothicr everywhere, 


